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SNOW-FLAKES. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH, 





On their errand of purity softly they go, 

A million fair doves from the clouds swooping low; 
They light in my window, and brood on my sill, 
With milky-white pinions down-fulded and still. 


They tenderly Mutter through by-way and street, 
And fold their wings over each stain that they meet; 
Until all the hedges, so ragged and bare, 

Beem dressed for a bridal resplendent and fair. 


eesti 


Vur litte brown cottage is battered and worn, 

Its hinges are rusty, its shutters are torn; 

But a beautiful hand through the dark, quiet night 
Has covered each roughness, and painted it white, 
Oh, often T wish that some hand like the snow 
Would lay a white palm on our faults here below; 
Instead of the stain and the blackness, I ken, 

Our lives would bloom out into whiteness again! ! 


co 


THE INDIRECT USE OF SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. Albert V. Dicey, one of those able 
and well-informed Englishmen whose let- | 
ters give so much value to the New York | 
Nation, thinks that the most important re- 
sult of the gradual extension of suffrage in | 
England has been its indirect effects; and | 
he goes so far as to attribute most of the 
greatly increased interest in the welfare of 
the lower classes in that nation to the fact 
that more of this class now have votes, 
He says with admirable truthfulness : 


Classes whose voice cannot be heard are 
neglected not because they are disliked or 
because any oue wishes to oppress them, 
but because their existence is forgotten, 
When the mass of the people have votes, 
the rich and well-to-do begin to realize 
that the people exist,” 


Nothing could bear more directly on 
Woman Suffrage. I have repeatedly no- 


ticed, at the State House, that the bearing 
of important Incasures—as the pauper 


laws, the settlement laws, the probate 
laws—on women is sometimes absolutely 
overlooked, *‘not because they are disliked 
or because any one wishes to oppress them, 
but because their existence is forgotten.” 
When attention is called to this, men are 
hot unreasonable: but they say simply | 
“I did not think of that.” Women are not 
4 part of their world, so far as legislation 
f0es; indeed it is a common phrase, out- | 
side or inside of State Houses, “all the | 
World and his wife.” ‘The wife is not a | 
part of the poiitical cirele—not a part de | 
notre monde the expressive French 
phrase is. Nor will she ever be, until wom- 
en have the ballot. 'I'o paraphrase Mr, Di- 
cey’s statement, ‘When women have 
votes, those who have political power wil] 
begin to recognize that women exist.” 

It is a foretaste of this that the mere ag- 
itation of their having votes has a favora- 
ble effect on legislation. The legislator 
who is stil] unconvinced that they should 
be enfranchised is reminded of their ex- 
istence; and I have known very important 
measures in regard to their property rights 
introduced directly under pressure of their 
demand for political equality. An experi- 
enced lawyer, who had for several years 
been chairman of the judiciary committee | 
of the Rhode Island House of Represent- 
atives, once told me, after hearing a speech 
from Lucy Stone on the legal disabilities 
of women, that all she had said was true 
and he felt ashamed to think that it had 
been necessary for her to remind him of it 
all. “Out of sight, out of mind.” A sin- 
gle woman, sitting in a State legislature, 
would do more to secure just laws for 
women than a hundred arguments or re- 
ports by men. For men do not wish to 
be unjust, they simply forget. 

This is one reason why committees in 
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public bodies are made up of both politi- 
cal parties; the member for the minority 
party may be outvoted every time; no 
matter; his presence there is a guarantee 
that he will not be forgotten. People are 
“influenced,” more than we realize, by 
imagination; and the mere presence of a 
person, though powerless, is a reminder of 
that person’s existence; we cannot put 


| him out of sight or go on as if there were 
no such person. 


What we most need in 
legislation on all social and philanthropic 
questions is to remember that women ex- 
ist; that there is a woman's point of view; 
that where she is not concerned as an 
agent, she is yet more concerned in the 
capacity of a sufferer—as in the evils grow- 
ing out of war and intemperance, for in- 
stance. There is a French proverb Les 
absents ont toujours tort which may be 
rendered by an English one “Out of sight, 
out of mind.” The invisible classes are 
always the oppressed classes. 1. w. U1. 
a - 

SUFFRAGE CANVASS IN WORCESTER, MASS. 

WorceESTER, JAN. 18, 1884, 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

As my month in this city draws to a 
close, I see, us never before. the imperative 
need of thorough missionary labor. The 
vigor of sentiment which once existed has 
become inactive for want of the grand old 
leaders who have either passed over the 
river, or are waiting patiently on che hith- 
er side, listening to the call of those who 
may not return, while a new generation 
has risen, too prosperous and self-satisfied 
to incur the odium of any new reform. 
There are those who see and feel: but 
they want leaders who are ready to make 
the needed sacrifices of time and thought 
required in so important a movement. 

The women of the W. C. 'T. U. are well 
disposed to the eause, also mnuny beloug- 
ing to other temperance organizations, 
But the new moyement for constitutional 
prohibition does not seem to favor wom- 
an’s enfranchisement, and it did not carry 
much enthusiasm with it, though Mr. Finch 
spoke ably on the importance of a consti- 
tutional guaranty for the security of the 
temperance catise. Resolutions were of- 
fered by Henry 'T. Cheever on the subject 
of woman suffrage to this effect : 

Whereas, in our stern grapple with intemper- 
ance and with its main feeder, the domestic liq- 
uor trafiic, the forces of the latter, in repeated 
trials, are found to be so numerous and strong 
as now to defy opposition, so that, as in the be. 
ginning, it is not good for the man to be alone in 
the conflict, but there must be an help-meet for 
bim at the polls as well as in the household, 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That equal suffrage for woman in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has become, 
in our view, indispensable to the establishment 
and success of prohibition, whether by Constitu- 
tion or by Statute law. And it is for this Con- 
vention to say so, in the interest of Constitution- 
al Probibition. 

Of course the conventign took no action 
on this resolution, and equally of course 
there was noenthusiasm. It wasas though 
® general should attempt a great battle 
With only one wing of his army, while his 
enemy came out in overwhelming force, 
and could easily surround hin because his 
left was unguarded. 

There have been, however, some impor- 
tant movements in the right direction. 
Several intelligent ladies have expressed 
their determination to investigate the laws 
and inform themselves as to the rights of 
women as guardians of children and as ad- 
ministrators of property. Some young 
people have shown an interest in the study 
of constitutional severnments, which may 
lead to good results. I find also some of 
the leading clergymen, especially among 


| the Methodist brethren, who are in sym- 


pathy with this movement. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, [ should say 
that one-half the active pastors of Protes- 
tant churches are favorably disposed, and 
might be relied upon to give their sanction 
tothe work. I may possibly over-estimate 
their number, but there are enough to 
“save the city” I am sure. 

Early in the week, I had the good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of Rey. 
Father McCoy, the head of the temperance 
movement among the Catholics of this di- 
ocese; and I also visited a good number 
of their parish schools, all admirably con- 
ducted under his general supervision, as 
well as under the general care of the 
mother superior, a most remarkable wom- 
an. I freely discussed the question of 
woman suffrage with them, and found 
how much need there was of woman's help 
to secure proper drainage for the lower 
parts of the city, where the open sewers 
send forth disease and death among the 
little ones. I must reserve much of this 
for another opportunit y. 

H. M. T. Cutter. 




































































ANNUAL MEETING. 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Meionaon was fairly filled last Tues- 
day evening at the opening session. Hon. 
Wm. I. Bowditch presided and made the 
opening address, which will appear here- 
after. We give a brief abstract: 

Mr. Bowditch reviewed the political sit- 
uation of women in England, and the ad- 
vantages offered them in education. Then, 
turning to Massachusetts, he said that the 
people were professed believers in civil 
rights for men and women. ‘The safety 
of the Government depends upon the pro- 
tection it is able to give even to the weak- 
est woman. How does our State protect 
them? There is a large army of working- 
women in Massachusetts, many of whom, 
at least 20,000, Colonel Wright estimates, 
receive from 84 to 35 a week as wages, 
These, after paying for the merest neces- 
saries of life, have from $7 to 810 a year 
a8 a surplus, some of them but $4. Men 
receive much higher wages, even for the 
same work, no better done. It ‘is painful- 
ly evident that the best of these women 
must fall into distress; and how do the 
State and law protect them? ‘There are 
some things exempt from seizure for debt, 
but she has very little except her wearing 
upparel that may not be taken, and her 
Wages nay be. ‘This is the protection that 
is given her. The trustee process is as 
hard as the old imprisonment for debt used 
to be. When woman suffrage is an estab- 
lished fact this outrage will be done away 
with. Now, the State does nothing to 
preserve her happiness or enjoyment, or 
to secure her safety and comfort. By its 
license Jaw, which allows saloons to be 
open at every corner, to invite men and 
women to destruction, the State absolutely 
lays temptation open before these women, 
a temptation into which they easily fall, 
led by hunger oftentimes, and by sheer 
discouragement. Who says women are 
protected? Is it the woman who remon- 
strates against “the further imposition of 
political duties"+ Most of these remon- 
Strants know nothing of the laws which 
bear so hardly on their sex. Did they un- 
derstand it, there would not be one among 
thei so seltish and hard-hearted as to say 
they did not desire the right to be given as 
a protection to those less fortunate women, 
even if they do not need it or care for it 
themselves, 

tey. Clara M. Bisbee was che next speak- 
er. She said: 
ADDRESS OF REV. CLARA M. BISBEE. 


- - I believe in Woman Suffrage, as one 
of the many needed reforms of the day. Ig- 
norance and rashness are incident upon the 
agitation of every so-called reform. Wis 
dom and superior calmness are the requi- 
sites toa permanent inauguration of reform. 
First of all, then, I congratulate Lucy 
Stone, one of the gitted and persistent pio- 
neers of this cause, upon the intelligence 
and grace which, from first to last, have 
marked so largely her constituency! Now, 
after so many years, in which her budding 
girlhood is transformed to fruitful mid- 
dle age, we younger lovers of the cause 
ought to rally to her side, that through con- 
tagion of her spirit, we may complete the 
work begun. [have thought lately, that 
itis more unpopular on the whole (con- 
sidering the private testimony of wives and 
mothers) to be against than to be in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. If this be so, the re- 
form is more than half accomplished. 

In iny remarks to-day, I wish to make 
two points: 
1. That woman, as man, 


suffrage a debt to the State. 
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2. That it is more a lack of moral cour- | 


age than ignorance in woman which now 
holds her from the polls, hence that work 
on the individual is even more needed than 
public discussion of the question. First, as 
to woman's relation to the State. 

1. Human will is exercised to various 
ends, and who will! not say that the great 
end of allis the perfection of the human 
spirit? The finality of all will-foree in man 
is the fulfilment of the ideal in man. Con- 
scious as we are of the inestimable value 


of freedom towards the fruition of our | 


dearest hopes, is it to be wondered at that 
in all ages of the world, where men have 
congregated with the view of living per- 
manently together, sharing each other's 
Joys and sorrows as a people, they have 
tended to what we call the tepublican form 
of government? Is it surprising that free- 
agency has asked for the “ballot,” which is 
ho more or less than a voice in the govern- 
ment of our enlarged self called “the peo- 
ple”? It is no more strange than is our as- 
sumption of control over the incomings 
and outgoings of our daily life. So lon 
as man continues, in a sense, the creator of 
his own destiny, so long shall the govern- 
ment of the masses tend to a republic. I 
have already intimated that the highest 
end which the will of the individual would 
attain is the perfection of the individual, so 
that he will stand rightly related to the en- 
tire universe, and thus himself constitute a 
part of the universal perfection. No wW, 
when this individual merges, as it were, 
his own life in the life of the whole, so that 
the whole of the many individuals congre- 
gated to live permanently together becomes 
one large selfhood or ego, what new phase 
of things here have we? 

Little new, I believe; for here is givena 
concentrated will-force, and to man a simi- 
lar destiny as before. But we have a prac- 
tical difficulty in getting at a fair expres- 





| our present government. 
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sion of the concentrated will, and that the 
best. We must, first of all, assume that 
the aim of every people is for the most per- 
fect self-control, for the highest spiritual 
results. This, historically speaking, has 
been the aim, expressed or understood, of 
all nationalities. But governments have 
failed to secure the ends of justice and love. 
They have shifted from absolute monarch- 
ism to the broadest republicanism, and then 
hung suspended in form of action between 
the two. And still we wait in sorrow and 
vexation, asking mournfully now and then, 
whence the issue from our renowned cor- 
ruptions of State? . The ballot stands for a 
voice in the government. Owing to the 
free-ageney of man. people will always 
tend to the republican form of govern- 
ment. This is the only just method of 
growing into the ideal State life. I refer 
you to the testimony of consciousness in the 
directing of your own lives. Are you not ea- 
ser to act what you think best, though that 
be to others but poor acting? Do you not 
feel too much Sympathy with all other 
selves to wish to deny them, if you could, 
the same power of expression with your- 
self? So how ean you feel satistied’ with 
the justice of any but a republican form of 
sovernment, that wherein each individual 
self may have a voice in the deterininations 
of the larger self to which it appertains ? 

And now as to the practical realization 
of good which constitutes the end of all 
government. The ballot properly employ- 
ed, and reverentially used by all the indiv- 
iduals of a State or community, is the surest 
conduct to the highest welfare or spiritual 
prosperity of that State or community. 
Now, with ali the base trickeries of our 
present American politics, with all the de- 
plorable plots and rings of satanic import, 
proved possible within and about our seat 
of political power, with intemperance and 
sloth of grossest form staring us in the 
face, with prostitution and ill-gotten gains 
thrust before our very eyes; with all these 
evils in our midst, I’must yet stand here, 
to-day, and advocate the ballot of a repub- 
lican government for all, as the only just 
and practicable Way of attaining unto the 
highest and most permanent expression of 
a nation’s life. But who are the all? Men 
and women—sane and adult human beings! 
--they who claim and are permitted the 
right of self-control in all concerns of in- 
dividual experience. The ballot bears no 
relation to physical conditions in the one 
who employs it. It expresses the thought 
of the individual as to the laws of State 
control. If woman does not fecl bound to 
lend her voice, in all honesty, through the 
ballot, as we know she expresses herself on 
matters of right or wrong in all other di- 
rections, then she must be justly receiving 
the ill, the disgraceful effect of much of 
I care not at all 
for the argument of husbands and wiyes 
doubling their votes on any one question, 
thus making woman's expression through 
the ballot « mere matter of expediency. 
This has nothing to do with the ease in 
hand. It is the inalienable right and duty 
of every adult, man and woman. to use the 
ballot on questions concerning the welfare 
of the State. The highest spiritual pros- 
perity must be the outgrowth of the high- 
est intellectual conceptions united to the 
holiest consecration of the will. Again, 
man and woman, while representing much 
that is common to them both in life, yet 
have some separate interests. and they 
should labor constantly to see the highest 
ideal of associated or State life, as of indiy- 
idual life. Indeed, the highest ideal of in- 
dividual life practically includes one’s duty 
to the State. And so neither man nor wom- 
an should rest easy, in this land, while one 
obviously unjust law is found among the 
statutes of a State. For do one’s best, the 
tempter will creep in and seek the over- 
throw of public morals and high senti- 
ment. 

Now then, seeondly, and in conclusion, 
—Why does not woman vote, and what will 


| make her vote? I said, at the opening, that 


it is for lack of moral courage rather than 
of knowledge that she does not vote; and 
I said that individual work is more needed 
now than a public presentation of this 
theme, though both must be had. The 
churches are off duty! To what purpose 
are cathedrals and churches scattered 
through our land, if not to purify? When 
will the minister dare to handle the pecu- 
liar, the petted sin of his people? When 
will he, in all sincerity and love, adapt 
himself to the actual need and not to the 
petition of his people. Until so-called 
“ministers of religion” shall grapple, face 
to fave and hand to hand, with the monster 
Vice, our nation’s ballots shall prove worse 
than useless, they shall prove the props of 
demagogues and misers at the helm of 
State. What say you to the story I once 
heard? The pastor of a high-toned Ortho- 
dox establishment, supported by brewers 
and rum-sellers, voted at a certain election 
for one of these self-same aristocrats ; 
then, on a succeedin Sunday, prayed, 
with eloquence peculiar to himself, that 
the Lord would save the offices of State 
from all ungodly men! But hypocrisy of 
this kind is not after all so very unusual. 
We all know how hard it is t6 oppose a 
foolish habit even, when it is linked in any 
way with a particular friend. Now, suppose 
the habit to be wicked rather than foolish, 
and to be associated with one on whose in- 
fluence and support one’s daily living de- 
pends, and you see the dilemma of count- 
less clergy in our land. But, unloyal to 
the truth, so none the less should they re- 
ceive just censure and removal from their 
place of power. But the churches are not 
trusted as they once were. I am thankful 
that they are measured more and more by 
(Continued on Page 28.) 
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| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. BRIGHT, a sister-in-law 
and Jacob Bright, was a guest of 
at its last monthly meeting. 

Miss KATE SANBORN has been deliver. 
ing a course of ten “parlor lectures” in 
Cincinnati. 


of John 
Sorosis 











Mrs. Post, the wife of the delegate to 
Congress from Wyoming Territ ory, says 
she has often voted. 

Mrs. Livermore, in a recent lecture, 
says that in the West she finds “a perfect 
net-work of women's clubs.” 


Dr. ANNIE E. Fisner; of Boston, has 
been elected Vice-President of the Massa- 
chusetts Homeopathic Medical Society. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GOUGAR has engage- 
ments three months in advance, in Western 
Pennsylvania in February, Washington in 
March, Nebraska in April and May. 

Miss Aupy W. May will speak next Mon- 
day afternoon for school suffrage at a par- 
lor meeting to be held at the house of Mrs, 
Bennett. Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brighton. 











Miss Marie J. Becker and Miss Ber- 
THA VON HILLERN have an exhibition of 
their paintings at Williams & Everett's 
gallery, which will close Saturday, Febru- 
ary 2. 

Dr. Lucy M. HALt has declined the po- 
sition of Superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts Woman's Refor matory Institution, as 
Successor to Miss Clara Barton. She will 
not leave her chosen profession. 

AURELIA E, GILBERT, M. D.. who grad- 
uated from Boston University School of 
Medicine with credit, is located in Louis- 
ville, Ky., where she has a steadily in- 
creasing practice. 

Mrs. H. B. Sperry edits the department 
for women in the Wash ington World, is ase 
sociate editor of the paper, and also sole 
editor of a monthly publication in the 
same city. 

Mrs. Harrier Cuoare IREs: N cast her 
first vote on her 82d birthday, at the late 
election in Lynn. Mrs. Ireson is a well- 
known and esteemed citizen of that city, a 
tax-payer for many years, 





Mrs. Lintie Deverevx BLAKE says 
Governor Cleveland, of New York, speaks 
in his message as though he were}totally 
ignorant of the fact that more than half 
the people of the State are women, 


Miss Een C, JOUNSON, superintendent 
of the Reformatory Prison for Women, 
has as sureties on her bond Miss Annie 
Wigglesworth and Mrs. Cora L. Shaw, of 
Boston. 





THE BARONESS BURDE?TT-Covutts is in- 
teresting herself in the matter of prevent- 
ing cruelty to children. She thinks it a 
pity that children can not be removed by 
English law from homes where they are 
maltreated, unless they have committed 
some offence against the law. 

Mrs. Leuia J. Robinson, the woman 
lawyer, conducted a case before the Suffolk 
County Probate Court Tuesday, for the 
first time since her admission to the bar, 
about a year ago. Heretofore it has been 
her practice to delegate her court business 
to another attorney, she preparing the 
cases for trial. 

Rey. CLara M. BIsBEE, pastor of the 
Free Religious Society in Dorchester, re- 








cently preached a sermon on the Indian 
question, in which she quoted largely from 
the narrative of Mrs. Sarah Hopkins, bet- 
ter known as the Princess Winnemucea. 
The wrongs inflicted by dishonest agents 
at the Reservation and by despotic rulers 
at Washington on the helpless Piutes were 





forcibly narrated, and a strong appeal was 
made to aid this brave woman in her effort 
to get justice for her people. 

Mrs. JENNIE A. FROISETH lately gave a 
lunch party at her residence, Rose ( ‘ottage, 
in Salt Lake City, at which were present 
four notable women, Mrs. C. M. Severance, 
Miss Kate Field, Mrs. Sarah A, Cooke and 
Mrs. Orson Pratt. The last two are vener- 
able ladies, who were connected with Mor- 
monism in its early days, almost half a 
century ago, but have not been Mormons 
for a number of years. These two ladies 
are celebrated in Utah history for being 
the first women who had the temerity to 
enter suit against Brigham Young, who 
wanted to defraud them of their homes, 
They gained their suits, too, Mrs. Pratt's 
case being finally settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. She is the 
widow of the apostle Orson Pratt, and af- 
ter a stormy day of life is enjoying a calm 
evening of repose with her family, not one 





of whom is a Mormon. 
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SOME GERMAN IDEAS OF WOMAN, 


No nation has written more concerning 
the love and honor due to woman,—of her 
divine soul, her exalted spirit,—of all that 
should win the profoundest veneration for 
her,—in short, none has written more high- 
ly of her than the Germans. However, 
when you come in close contact with the 
German life, when you live in the midst of 
it, and see what a gulf lies between the 
sentiment of their lips and their actual con- 
duct toward women, you rather doubt 
whether the German poets belong to the 
ranks of those honored by Mrs. Browning 
‘tas God’s only truth-tellers left to man.” 
At least, while the truth may lie in their 
words, while they may have spoken true 
sentiments concerning woman, neverthe- 
less the men of the nation wholly ignore it 
in practical life. 

Lately, we went to a Student’s Commer- 
cium in Berlin. Many songs were sung by 
these thousand students, and whenever 
woman was the theme, in honor to her the 
students rose from their seats, took off 
their caps, and sang this tribute, with un- 
covered head, and respectfully standing. 
It was a beautiful recognition, and if you 
had chanced here with no previous expe- 
rience on the subject, your innocent soul 
would have been touched. With enthusi- 
asm you would cry, ‘*Truly woman has an 
exalted place among this people—how gra- 
ciously they must treat her!” We knew 
better, however, and it seemed to us rather 
insincere to be thus honoring her in senti- 
ment, when these same students (general- 
ly speaking) would go from this hall, and 
not respect a young girl sufficiently to al- 
low her to walk through the streets un- 
molested. While a girl (or woman) may 
go to many places in Europe in safety, yet 
that does not always mean comfortably, 
for she is always liable to suffer the un- 
pleasantness of being addressed by these 
eloquent of word but empty of honor. 

There is a very visible cleft between sen- 
timent and reality in the German regard 
for women. We came over here on a Ger- 
man steamer. We were eager to learn 
German—knowing that all our instructions 
in Europe would be in that language. So 
we considered that we would begin Ger- 
man conversation from the very moment 
we left American soil. We were the only 
American ladies on board and, in many re- 
spects, quite an amazing study to the Ger- 

man gentlemen :—our ideas, our aims, our 
plans, our previous studies —all seemed 
radically wrong to them. Oh, those long 
delightful days on deck!—too often, how- 
ever, touched with pain, as again and 
again we were forced to see the struggle 
ever before a woman who would be true to 
the duties of life, as dictated by her own 
judgment, even though they lie in paths 
where narrow views forbid her right to en- 
ter. What discussions! yet after all, our 
arguments seemed unable to pierce those 
walls of prejudice and education which 
hold as prisoners and slaves these Europe- 
ans. 

For a woman to go alone—or even two— 
to a foreign land? study Latin, study medi- 
cine? what does a woman want with such 
things? They evidently distrusted our 
mental capacity for such subjects (perhaps 
because they bore such a relation to them, 
and how dared a woman presume to hold 
such power?) They seemed to pity the 
American woman in her position, apparent- 
ly so much harder than that of the Ger- 
man who was spared such brain labor, 
who could peacefully sit, as those about 
us there, —contentedly counting off the 
stitches on those glittering needles, watch- 
ing with satisfaction the growth of the 
stocking, of far more importance to them 
than the growth of their immortal intel- 
lects. 

How they discoursed upon their ideas of 
the life for a woman. (Is it not nearly 
time that men should cease to prescribe 
the life for women—-nearly time to cease 
demanding such and such qualities? It 
seems a relic of the old slave times, when 
woman was a piece of merchandise, and 
the man dared require certain qualifica- 
tions in the article of his purchase. How 
long—how long?) The German would not 
have her endure such intellectual labor; 
the contact with the world which a profes- 
sion would entail; none of this hard strug- 
gling to make a living; she should be pro- 
tected at home. It sounded well. We ven- 
tured to ask about the superfluous women 
and those with dependent husbands, de- 
pendent sons, dependent brothers, depend- 
ent families. There was no satisfactory an- 
swer. It seemed they were consigned in a 
body to the office of teaching. Yet Ger- 
many prefers male teachers; the schools 
are not mixed as in America, so the ma- 
jority are male teachers. They held a beau- 
tiful theory, but alas, not sufficient for the 
need of the day. Their idea of the house- 
mother,—-well read, well educated in gener- 
al subjects, well trained in housekeeping, 


cultured,—is beautiful, yet it cuts off many 


in its practical application ; and, moreover, 
it ignores the fact that a higher intellectual 
training in the mother means greater intel- 
lectual power in the children. ‘The theory 





that calls for less than the highest possible 
development of the mind fails to do justice 
to the power of woman. It is well that 
heredity has not added another chain,— 
that of sex, giving to sons the qualities of 
the fathers, to the daughters, that of the 
mothers. That would have been sad for 
the daughters of the present day, whose 
ancestral mothers were so limited in intel- 
lectual training. On the other hand, this 
same law which has shielded us could 
have done much more forthe world. What 
a race would we now be—men and women 
—had these early mothers been granted a 
full development of their faculties and 
powers! 

As these German gentlemen pictured 
their ideals of women, as they spoke of the 
life of woman in Germany, we found much 
to admire in it, — much to censure. They 
were adamant to our arguments. ‘Their 
high sentiments could admit no such ca- 
reers for women. Fortune favored us, 
with a more crowning argument than all 
our words, and showed the emptiness of 
their eloquent speeches. As we landed at 
Hamburg. a woman came on board with 
the baggage man, — virtually a baggage 
woman. She checked the baggage as he 
did, carried the heavy articles even as he 
did. We could not refrain from turning 
to the gentleman: ‘Here is the first Ger- 
man woman we have seen. Can your sen- 
timent help her? You would never see this 
in America, where woman is honored more 
in deed than in word. You allow your 
women to enter the lower ranks, demand- 
ing hard physical labor,—why is she cut off 
from the higher intellectual spheres? After 
all, it is not a question of labor, of contact 
with the world, but reduces itself to a 
question of intellect —is she able to enter 
thehigher spheres? Your sentiment should 
lead you toa chivalrous help rather than 
to battle against her. It would show more 
sincerity.” We know not, but we hope 
that a few German gentlemen caught a lit- 
tle wider view of the question from their 
contact with American ladies. Yet can 
the leopard change his spots? 

That first day in Germany revealed the 
position of German women, the German 
regard for her, and it was painful! Here 
onthe corners and along the streets the 
women sell the newspapers as our boys do 
at home. Here a woman and horse are 
hitched together to a cart, trudging along 
the muddy street, equally yoked together. 
It makes the American blood flow hot and 
fast! Yes, an American in Germany havy- 
ing the deep love of womanhood in her 
heart must suffer, suffer intensely, to see 
all these degradations placed upon women. 
On the street cars the women stand on the 
platforms, before or behind, and though 
she carry a child, and the rain pour in tor- 
rents, the men within will not even crowd 
together to make room for her there. And 
the women seem to accept all as a nat- 
ural thing. Here come some big officers 
along the streets, Step aside, lady, the 
men must not be disturbed in their way! 
We go to buy tickets; a man comes in and 
you must wait; very likely he will push 
you aside. There is a couple! the woman 
is loaded with bundles, and her gallant hus- 
band complacently swings his cane. We 
saw a bridal couple going to the church 
for the marriage. He stepped into the car- 
riage, and she came in after bim, manag- 
ing her long bridal train and veil as best 
she could. One society custom again re- 
veals the spirit: the lady must wait for 
the gentleman to bow to her on the street, 
not, as with us, the gentleman waits for 
the honor from the lady; you see, it gives 
the gentleman the privilege of not acknowl- 
edging an acquaintanceship. It is a little 
thing, but it is ungracious to the lady. 
Yet all this in the land where woman is 
honored in song and word! Away with 
such sentiment! It should be met with the 
scorn it deserves rather than with the ad- 
miration it is aimed to arouse! 

America is called the ‘Paradise for 
Women.” This higher regard in reality, 
this higher position of woman in America, 
is only one of the characteristics of the 
higher moral life in our nation. Our old 
Puritan ancestors may have been strict to 
fanaticism, but the moral spirit thus inbred 
in the nation is still felt, and we have much 
to thank them for. It is because our Amer- 
ican men have these higher moral qualities 
that America knows a higher womanhood. 
And as the nation grows broader, and 
drinks more deeply at the fountain of her 
greatest power, true liberty, freedom, then 
will her women be given a broader, higher 
life, and indeed, it will be the Paradise of 
Woman, where truly the woman will be 
more as the ideal of the real Paradise. 

EMMA LOUISE PARRY. 

Berlin, Germany, Nov. 29, 1883. 

———_——_—_9e- .  ———- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OTTUMWA. 


OTTuMWA, I[A., JAN. 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Our little suffrage society is waiting 
anxiously now to see if our amendment 
will be submitted. The lowa Legislature 
convenes the 14th. We have not been idle 
this winter in the work. Have held regu- 


‘anything else. 
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lar business meeting and two open meet- 
ings since our State Convention was held 
here in October. Rev. I. P. Yeter, of the 
M. E. Church, Albia, Ia., gave us a splen- 
did lecture Dec. 21. He made the strong- 
est plea for woman's enfranchisement that 
has been made before our society. He is 
avery able talker, and the audience con- 
sidered themselves very fortunate in listen- 
ing to him. A. L. R. 
———_eoo— 
THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


LEBANON, WARREN COUNTY, we) 
JAN. 9, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I send with this a copy of the National 
Normal Exponent, an organ of what we 
call “Independent normalism.” What that 
means the paper will tell. But an impor- 
tant element of it is really equal educa- 
tional privilege to woman, not pretendedly 
so, as at Oberlin and other similar institu- 
tions. 

I made an address to my pupils this 
morning, an audience of over 600, on citi- 
zenship. It was one of a series of talks up- 
on that subject. The point that I led them 
to, amidst enthusiastic applause, was that 
they must be ready to rally abéut and pro- 
tect the women who are, continually, in 
the face of common justice, compelled to 
yield their. property and their persons to 
the State without the power of uttering a 
syllable of consent or dissent. I insisted 
that the great hero of this country is yet to 
come. It would be the man or woman 
who, in some humble locality, would lead 
rebels against the authorities who attempt 
to collect tax of any ‘‘competent” person, 
who does not vote. I only mention this to 
indicate the spirit of our work. We main- 
tain genuine co-education in this institu- 
tion; i. e., ladies and gentlemen have been 
educated here for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, with no regulations as to their asso- 
ciations, boarding, rooms, or recitations, 
and we have suffered from no single case 
of scandal in all that time. Talk with E. 
E. Hale. He has visited us. 

We have always taken the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. I write now to ask you to send 
it in exchange to the Exponent here, and 
promise that it will be, as it has been, read 
by more living, original, active young 
men and women from all parts of the coun- 
try than are to be found anywhere else in 
one place. 

Our methods of training in debating 
(every woman in the school is the member 
of a debating section, with gentlemen and 
other ladies, about twelve or fifteen, under 
the special direction of a special teacher,) 
and in written expression, are such as to 
lead to personal investigation upon all 
these subjects, and to personal expression 
of opinions upon them. ‘The circulation of 
the Exponent is 10,000, and is among the 
thinking people of the land. I send a cir- 
cular. If you will kindly insert an adver- 
tisement of our institution according to the 
space you prefer, I will cheerfully respond 
with an exchange and will editorially, in 
season and out of season refer to and ad- 
vocate your paper and its mission. I shall 
do it, any way. 

My father, Alfred Holbrook, son of Jo- 
siah Holbrook, of ‘*Lyceum” fame, is the 
founder of this institution. He and his 
wife, my dear good mother, have always 
been the most unvarying advocates of the 
emancipation of man and woman. I have 
never known anything else, nor can I know 
I am teacher of history. 
Over 1,000 pupils pass under my instruc- 
tion each year. The object of my teaching 
is such a knowledge of events and such a 
meaning of citizenship as will make them 
active, because intelligent, apostles of 
equal rights. I have pupils from every 
State in the South, and they are hungry 
for everything I teach. What you con- 
clude to do or think will have no effect up- 
on what we are doing or thinking ; I mean, 
if you should act adversely tomy requests. 

But our sphere of action will be enlarg- 
ed by your co-operation, and so much dim- 
inished by your declination. 

In behalf of our institution, of its Presi- 
dent, Alfred Holbrook, of my good moth- 
er and our teachers, I am 

Very respectfully and fraternally yours, 

R. H. HOLBROOK. 
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SOUTHERNERS READY TO READ. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
JAN. 10, 1884. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I attended one or two days the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, in 
Detroit, last November, and were glad to 
see among other things, the unanimous 
feeling that suffrage must be had in order 
to accomplish anything in the temper- 
ance work. I think that on the. temper- 
ance plank we are to gain our long-sought 
boon,—the ballot; for many timid women 
feel this evil strongly, and suffer from it 
immediately, and they will work for the 
ballot to help them in this, when they 
would turn from it coming from any other 
source. 

Then, too, they are willing to talk and 
use their brains for this work, and will 











gradually find out that they can do some- 
thing by themselves independent of their 
husbands, brothers and sons. Thus they 
are being educated for the ballot. 

I talked with a number of the Southern 
delegates about suffrage. They said it 
was tender ground as yet, but thought a 
few tracts might be well used, and that a 
paper sent them would be read and hand- 
ed around. I have taken their addresses, 
which I send you, and money for tracts, 
which please send to them with sample 
copies of the JOURNAL. 

Mary B. Cuay. 
a 2 oe 
A MOTHER BEFORE THE COURT. 

On Tuesday of this week, in the Probate 
Court in this city, a hearing was had in 
the case of a deserted wife who petitioned 
for the custody of her two children and for 
separate maintenance. She was represent- 
ed by Miss Lelia J. Robinson, the lady law- 
yer, who appeared personally in court on 
this occasion for the first time since her 
admission to the bar, a year or more ago. 
The Herald says: 

She had prepared the case thoroughly, 
handled her witnesses with consummate 
skill, breaking down their testimony by 
searching cross-examinations, and made 
her final argument in a few forcible and 
well chosen remarks. ‘The decision of the 
court was immediately given in her favor 
by Judge McKim. who ordered both chil- 
dren to the custody of the mother, forbade 
the husband to interfere with her in any 
way, and ordered him to pay to her one- 
half his income in monthly instalments. 
Miss Robinson made a very fine appear- 
ance, and impressed all present by her 
manifest ability and legal attainments. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





For Motuers AND Davouters. A Manual of 
Hygiene for Women and the Household. Ii- 
lustrated. By Mrs. E. G. Cook, M. D. Fowler 
& Wells, New York. Price $1 50. 


A book covering wide ground, discuss- 
ing ventilation, the importance of physical 
culture, the use of liquors and tobacco, 
general and special hygiene, maternity, 
the treatment of insane women, the rights 
of children, duties of women, care of in- 
fants, ete., ete. 


Ovr Home Doctor. By Moore Russell Fletch- 
- er,M.D. For sale by M. R. Fletcher, 4 Han- 
cock St., Boston. Price $2 50. 


A large volume which aims to describe 
the nature and causes of ordinary diseases, 
with the methods of treating each by do- 
mestic and botanical remedies, It con- 
tains a treatise upon suspended animation, 
ways of guarding against burying alive, 
and directions for restoration. It also 
treats of common accidents, and what 
should be done before the doctor comes. 


A Bacuetor’s Tatks Anovt MArrtiep LIFE 
AND Tunes ADJACENT. By Wm. Aikman, 
D.D., Author of **Life at Home,” ete. 12mo, 
pages 273. Price $150. Fowler & Wells, Pub- 
lishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 

This is a book worth reading by young 
people ; indeed by all people, young or old. 
Itis simple and unpretending in manner 
and matter, but full of good sense and good 
feeling. Each chapter is a little sketch 
of household incidents in which the old fam- 
ily friend sees something to reprove or com- 
mend. ‘The book has a purpose, and though 
often unduly didactic, and sometimes too 
much given to moralizing, it enlists sym- 
pathy by its evident desire to promote 
the happiness of the home. It contains 
many valuable suggestions for husbands 
and wives, for parents and children, for 
grandfathers and grandmothers, for fath- 
ers-in-law and mothers-in-law. ‘The treat- 
ment of animals, the training of children, 
the homely wisdom of housekeeping, the 
trials and losses, the joys and sorrow of 
family life, are all touched upon in an ad- 
mirable spirit andtemper. Carefully read 
and thoughtfully pondered it will do much 
to promote the highest thing on earth—a 
happy and loving home. H. B. B. 
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Hoon’s SARSAPARILLA is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach and 
makes the weak strong. Sold by Druggists. 











Singer's Welcome 


Singing Class Book by L. O. Emerson, is 
having great success; is in every way a good book for 
the teacher and learner, with the best of music, ond 
improved elements. Has received decided praise ficm 
those who have used it in their fall classes, and th y 
are quite willing to recommend it to all commencing 
winter classes. 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 sacred 
tunes, inproved elements, &c., &e. Order it with 
perfect confidence. 


Price, 75 Cents. 





Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm, (80 tS.) 2... ..ccccceceeeeeeesees Buck 
Redemption. (1,) .....s0..ceeccceeeeeess Gounod 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1.).............Chadwick 
Comala. (BO CES). 0... ccc ccceeececeseeeeeeee ees Gade 
Rebecea, (65 Ct.) .....ccccceeeeceeseeeesees HOdQen 
Ruth and Boaz. (65 cts.)........e00.+. Andrews 


and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best au- 
thors, containing some of the sweetest and best of 
sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions. 


A F THE 0 FRAS the older stand- 
, } ard operas in 
elegant form for $leach; LAKME ($2); MIGNON 
(83); CARMEN ($2); MEFISTOFELE 2); 
FATINITZA ($2); BELLS OF CORNEVILLE 
(3150); AIDA (82); and the new light operas, 
IOLANTHE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, each $1; 
and many others. 
Any book mailed post-free, for the retail price. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in bis hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple végetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noygs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19teow 








If it were possible 


to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What DRAcUT, Mass. 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 


fered from kidney com- 

Man : Did piaint and biliousness for 

fifteen years. fon wee 

everything and never go’ 

with an rood. Last January, 

a a“ I commnensee tak- 

{ ng Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 

Kidney La, oversee I ay aya 

ed me all up, pain in my 

Complaint chest and arms, headache 

and dizzy. I could not 

get up without feeling weary and all fagged 

out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 

down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 

ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 

tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 

chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press mo at all. Feel jus 

like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 

heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about it will come to me and ask what 

think of it. 


Very truly yours, 
ONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
'C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 








From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, Weakness or indiges+ 
tion; relieves Jassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easicr, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish, It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 


-—-THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the tpecial pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple. Sofe and Sure Med cines forthe poonle 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. OURES PRICE, 











3. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .2% 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
A. Diarrhea of ( hildren or Adults...... .25 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. 35 
6. Chole-a Morbus, Vomiting,...... .25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis ............ -25 
S. Neuralgiy, Toothache, taceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo [25 
0. Dyspepsia, Diliious Stomach,.. .... .25 
1. 4 ag or Painful Periods,.... .25 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Kru tions, .25 
5. Rheumati«n, eumatic Pains... . .25 
%. Fever and Acue, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
7. Piles, Blind or Lieeding......... . £0 
9. Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
». Whooping Congh, violent coughs... .50 
4. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
7. Kidney Dise ree,.......0666 reece os 0 
4. Nervous Debility,.........-. seceeeee 1. 
0. U-inary Wenkness, Wetting the bed .560 
2. Disease of the Heart, Palpi ation. 1.00 








Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, 0‘ sin- 
| ad Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
nd for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease & 
am rages ', also lilustrated Catalogue FREK. 

ress, 


H-mohreys’ Homecpathic M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 





ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beet 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh St,, Washington, D. C. 
_— 


A WEEK, #12 4 day at home easily made. Costtf 








OLIVER DITSON & U0., Boston. 


$7 


Outfit free. Address Trurz & Co., Augusta, M 
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COUNSEL to PARENTS 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, — 
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THE COLOR-LINE IN VIRGINIA, 


LYNCHBURG, JAN. 11, 1884. 


A full account of the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the emancipation 
by the colored people of W ashington, with 
Fred Douglas's fine speech on the ocva- 
sion, came to me last spring in a bright 
little paper called the 7% ople’s Advocate, 
published by colored editor Cromwell. 
It tells the impressive story of the wonder- 
ful progress of the colored people in two 
decades of freedom. he list of guests 
embraced the names of men of high repu- 
tation in scholarship, professional and po- 
litical life. ‘The speeches covered a wide 
range of subjects, many of them treated 
with marked ability. ‘To the ex-slavehold- 
er such a scene is most suggestive. Not 
only does it tell how time flies, but how 
humanity is carried along in its upward or 
downward path with the lapse of years. 
It seems like going back to chaos and re- 
alizing the dreams of the Nihilists to recall 
that fateful morn after ‘*Lee’s Surrender,” 
the date which stands next to Anno Domini 
in the Southern calendar, when the baffled 
Southron, who had deemed his sword in- 
vineible, beheld it stricken from his hand 
by a power that he despised, himself shorn 
of his strength and humbled in the dust, 
his slaves whom he had loved and oppress- 
ed as his half-human, half-chattel posses- 
sions, not only set free, but elevated to 
equality with the class he had been taught 
to believe divinely appointed to keep the 
negro down. 

The millions of freed slaves stand in that 
picture an army of dazed, destitute human- 
ity illuminated and bewildered by the won- 
drous boon that had come to them with- 
out effort, almost without solicitation of 
their own. Going out into that untried 
wilderness of freedom, lacking almost ev- 
ery equipment necessary for the journey; 
the spectacle suggested the British sar- 
casm on our American methods, that 
“Brother Jonathan emancipates a race 
some idle day,” though Jonathan, regard- 
ing Ireland from his standpoint, might re- 
tort that even such rash action were better 
than to leave the work undone. 

The African has certainly made long 
strides in the pathway of progress, and 
every Southern community shows to-day 
a small but growing class of colored peo- 
plein comfortable circumstances rapidly 
acquiring the manners and custums of 
property-owners everywhere. I was re- 
minded of Fred. Douglas’ words: ‘*With- 
out leisure there can be no thought, with- 
out thought no progress,” recently, when 
talking with John Crawford, a well-to-do 
colored fruit-dealer here, who asked me to 
assist him in procuring Confederate publi- 
eations. Mr. Crawford has for years past 
been gathering up curiosities. and now has 
a valuable collection of rare coins, books, 
etc., with the history of which he is well- 
acquainted. 

While the colored people have been ad- 
vancing in education and independence, 
against all the obstacles which beset their 
way, there has been a corresponding ad- 
vance in public sentiment among their 
white compatriots in regard to them. 
Most of the laws bearing hard upon them 
have been repealed, and there are hopeful 
indications that those remaining on the 
statute-book must give way in time. In 
politics the color-line seems to be almost 
obliterated, and in the excitement of a can- 
vass, scenes are often witnessed which 
would have astonished the public a gener- 
ation back. For instance. when the Read- 
juster Convention met in this city to nomi- 
nate a candidate for governor, and the 
“straight-out” Republicans effected a di- 
vision, and adjourned to a separate build- 
ing, in order to assure the negro element, 
of which they wished to retain control, of 
their good will, they followed the example 
of the other wing and elected a chairman 
of jetty hue. A much-disgusted Bourbon, 
after a glance at both assemblies, retired 
to the seclusion of his home, remarking 
that “two conventions of white Virginians 
were in session, with negroes bossing both 
bodies.” There has been the inevitable 
clamor of prejudice against each step in 
advance, as it was made, but when the ag- 
itation is over the cause of the difficulty 
seems forgotten and the result amicably 
accepted. There is no longer any question 
as to negroes travelling in first-class cars 
in Virginia; but they do not as yet gener- 
ally stop at the leading hotels. ‘There are 
exceptions to this rule, however, as when 
Fred. Douglas was invited to the Valley of 
Virginia to speak against the Negro Exo- 
dus, which was beginning to affect the 
price of labor very seriously. Mr. Doug 
las was entertained at the Virginia Hotel, 
in Staunton, in the best manner the place 
afforded, and the citizens of all classes 
“delighted to honor him.” 

During our late canvass for members of 
Congress, most effective work was done by 
Hon. John M. Langston, who made speech- 
es in the Liberal cause at various points 

in the State. Mr. Langston lodged while 
here with a ‘“‘widow woman” of dark com- 
plexion, who keeps a tidy little hostelry 
for the travelling public of the colored 
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persuasion. I called twice at the widow’s 
house tosee Mr. Langston, feeling sure that 
I could gain from him much valuable in- 
formation on the race-problem, so impor- 
tant to our land; and the longer I saw 
him the more I was impressed with his 


fine manners, extensive knowledge, and 
thorough command of language. As [ 


left the widow’s cottage, I could but reflect 
on the prejudices of our people, which 
would compel an American minister toa 
foreign land, a scholar, orator, and gentle- 
man, to seek lodgings in this humble abode, 
instead of a public hotel. Wendell Phil- 
lips’ argument that negroes should be per- 
mitted to lodge and travel with other peo- 
ple is that the colored people would thus 
learn much from their fellow-travellers ; 
but in Langston’s case it would generally 
be the fellow-travellers who would learn 
from him. Mr. Langston spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the Liberal movement in Vir- 
ginia, which he thought would forever set- 
tle the negro question, as one of national 
interest, and be of great benefit to the 
whole country. He pronounced it the 
best thing that had happened to the color- 
ed people since the emancipation, and that 
it will ere long pervade the whole South, 
bringing to the oppressed race all that 
they have any right to ask from their fel- 
low-citizens; that no amount of aid from 
the Republican party could possibly aec- 
complish for it what this movement origi- 
nating in Virginia and among Virginians 
ean and will do. He declared General 
Mahone to be the only statesman the South 
had produced since the war. possessing 
wonderful force of mind and will, but 
thought that even he could hardly realize 
where this movement will end. He con- 
sidered Mahone an instrument in the hands 
of Providence to secure the end of the 
great work begun by the abolition leaders 
in New England long ago. He referred 
to the first consultation Gen. Mahone held 
with him and other Republicans as to the 
plan he was then projecting, and said he 
asked the general if he understood that in 
taking this step he would soon find it nec- 
essary to burn all the bridges between him- 
self and the Bourbons, and was gratified 
to see the fearless spirit which did not hesi- 
tate to answer in the affirmative. Mr. Lang- 
ston talked with affectionate sympathy 
of the trials and difficulties of the South 
since the war, and said that on the whole 
both races had done as well as could have 
been expected. The prospects of the 
South looked very hopeful every way now, 
he thought, and that no questions are like- 
ly to arise in future too difficult to be set- 
tled by local interests. 

The Hon. John Paul had spoken jointly 
with Mr. Langston the evening before, and 
Mr. Langston alluded admiringly to Mr. 
Paul’s speech, saying that Garrison had 
never uttered more radical sentiments, or 
expressed them in more manly terms, and 
that if he had elosed his eyes, he might 
have believed himself in Faneuil Hall, in- 
stead of in one of the old slave marts of 
the South. He laughed heartily when I 
told him that one of our Bourbon editors 
had said, after hearing Hon. John Wise 
speak at a readjuster meeting, that he 
‘‘went to hear the son of old Gov. Wise, 
but might have supposed himself listening 
to the son of John Brown.” It is a good 
illustration of the way things have turned 
round hereabouts in these latter days, that 
George Cochran, the colored candidate of 
the ‘‘straight-out” Republicans last year, 
served notice of contested elections on 
Hon. John Paul, who based his claim to 
his seat in Congress upon the votes of his 
colored constituents. 

OrRA LANGHORNE. 
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THE BED OF PROCRUSTES. 





The argument against the higher educa- 
tion of women can be best refuted by ap- 
plying it to men. For instance: 

The majority of men are at some period 
of their lives husbands and fathers. To 
be a husband and father is the highest dig- 
nity that any man can attain, and to fit 
him to discharge properly the duties of 
those high callings should be the object of 
all the training of youth. 

No course of study is proper for a young 
man which does not include nursing, the 
care of children, and miscellaneous house- 
tinkering. How can a man take upon him- 
self the duties of the head of a family, who 
knows nothing of the care of children, 
since no other hand can minister to his 
suffering wife as can his? How dare he 
become a parent, knowing nothing of the 
ngeeds of infancy and childhood? Can he 
trust his own offspring to the sole care of 
another, even their mother? 

What right has he to become a house- 
holder until he knows how to repair the 
plastering, the paint, and the woodwork, 
and to re-glaze the windows? 

Let us waste less time in teaching our 
boys useless puzzles in the higher mathe- 
matics, let us omit the Latin and Greek 
in their training, let us care less whether 
they obtain a smattering of French and 
German. Let us teach them the things 














which will fit them for their high destiny 
as fathers of families. 

But some one says, “It is by no means 
certain that all boys will marry.” No 
matter! they ought to marry; they have 
no right to shun the common destiny of 
mankind. Fit them for that destiny; in- 
sist upon their fulfilment of it. Such tri- 
fles as celibate duties from any cause, the 
care of aged parents, the death or refusal 
of a loved one, are nothing; the man who 
does not marry is “a monstrosity; there is 
no place for the old bachelor in heaven or 
on earth. 

‘*Here is my boy, forced to earn his liv- 
ing by book-keeping. He has studied the 
laws of physiology and hygiene, is careful 
and attentive, punctual in every duty; it 
would be starvation for him to leave his 
place to study the minutiz of nursing; do 
you not think, if he should have a suffer- 
ing wife some time, that love would teach 
one of his intelligence and character to 
perform any office not requiring profes- 
sional skill?” 

By no means. He is shirking his duty; 
he is unmanly; no wise and prudent wom- 
an can ever trust herself to him. Women 
love men who are fitted to cherish and 
protect them. 

*T can earn enough in the court-room in 
half-a-day to pay askilful workman to put 
my whole house in order. Why then 
should [ spend time to half do it myself, 
and so unfit myself for the work I like and 
am capable of doing?” says a third. 

Ah, my friend, such gross ignorance of 
your greatest privilege is indeed deplora- 
ble. What! can you be contented to leave 
the preparation of your home-nest to hire- 
ling hands? How can you expect your 
workmen to do their work properly, unless 
you yourself direct them? 

How absurd all this sounds addressed to 
boys! Yet why is it more so than the ex- 
actly similar talk addressed to girls? From 
the first dawn of her intelligence, a girl is 
lectured upon her duty to learn the whole 
routine of domestie labor. She must mar- 
ry; it makes no difference whether she has 
a chance or not. She is unwomanly if she 
remain single for the most urgent reason. 
She must know all the ins and outs of 
housekeeping, whether or not she ever 
possesses a house to keep; no matter by 
what means she is forced to earn a living 
for herself and those dependent upon her. 
If she marry, she must not turn her talent 
to its natural bent and thus place stronger 
arms at the less congenial work of the 
kitchen. 

It is just as well forthe husband to shun 
the irksome parts of his duties if he can 
more easily provide for his family in some 
other way. Why may not the wife labor 
for those she loves in the way she enjoys? 
If the home is bright and cheery,—what 
matters whether she polished the windows 
or earned the money which hired some 
other woman to do so? STEPHANA. 

Bishop Creek, Cal. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TRUE STORY OF A WASP. 





“Mamma! mamma! Gerald is running 
away! he’s going down to the gap!” cried 
Mary, rushing in breathless from the front 
yard. 

Now ‘“‘the gap” opens directly upon the 
railroad track; so mamma hurried on her 
boots and started out to catch the little 
runaway. 

She soon came up with him and tried to 
lead him back towards home, but the little 
fellow tugged and pulled in the opposite 
direction, so that a struggle and screams 
were imminent. Now mamma has the 
greatest dislike to a scene of this kind, par- 
ticularly on the street, so she hurriedly 
looked about for something to direct his 
attention. 

Jusi then she saw a little commotion in 
the dust at her feet, and, with a quick 
g)ance, perceived there was what she want- 
ed. 

**See, Gerald! see, May! the little wasp! 
what is he doing?” 

Instantly their attention was fixed, and 
they instantly stooped down with mamma 
and watched what was going on. 

A little wasp had evidently just killed an 
enormous spider and was trying to carry 
away his prey. He seized the spider and 
tried to fly, but the load was too heavy. 
Then he tried to drag the spider after him, 
but he could not move him. Finally it 
seemed a bright thought occurred to him; 
for, taking the spider firmly once more, he 
commenced to move slowly backwards, 
and this time succeeded in starting the 
huge thing. 

Once started, he pulled him bravely 
along towards the opposite side of the 
street. The road was very dusty and all 
rough and uneven with w agon-tracks and 
hoot-prints, which must have seemed like 
so many hills and valleys to the sturdy lit- 
tle wasp. 

When he came to a hill, he kicked away 
vigorously with his hind feet. se: uttering 
the dust in all directions, until he had made 
it level enough to allow him to drag his 
load along. Sometimes, at the top “of a 
ridge, he lost his hold of the spider, and 
down it rolled to the bottom of the rut. 

Nothing daunted, the wasp grasped him 
again, and would not give up his task. 

“When he had backed in a str: aight line 
over about a yard of these dusty little hills 


and valleys, along clattered a horse and 
wagon. 

“Ah, poor little wasp,” cried mamma, 
*now you will lose your dinner, and per- 
haps be killed yourself!” 

But no! just as the horse was about to 
trample him down, up he lightly flew, 
leaving his prey in the dust, and it was all 
mamma could do to keep him in sight. 

‘Now, then, you had all that trouble for 
nothing,” said she, ‘“‘for you can never in 
the world find that spider again.” 

But mamma hadn't yet learned what a 
smart little wasp she was watching. 

Back he came, cireling around and 
around,and darting among the hoof-tracks, 
till suddenly he pounced upon something 
and commenced again his backward strug- 
gle in the dust. Sure enough, he had 
found the spider! 

So they watched him, mamma, Gerald 
and Mary, until they had to creep softly 
across the street, in order to keep him in 
sight, for he was no longer the bright, 
shiny little wasp they first saw, but was 
gray with dust, and could hardly be dis- 
tinguished. 

‘See, mamma,” cried Mary, ‘‘see the lit- 
tle track he’s made. "way over to the other 
side; wouldn't Sherwood like to see it!” 

At last, the wasp reached the opposite 
side of the street, where the green grass 
was growing. Suddenly he let go the 
spider and flew away a short distance and 
alighted on a little stone. 

“What! going to leave it now, after all 
that hard labor?” 

O,no! Mr. Wasp knows what he is about. 
Do you suppose he would go home to din- 


ner in that dusty plight? Not he. So he 
commenced with his hind legs, rubbing 


them together, then up over his back; then, 
with his fore legs, he brushed the dust 
from his head; then he flirted out his 
wings, and rubbed, and smoothed and flut- 
tered, until the bright, shiny little gentle- 
man stood confessed, as dapper and clean 
a wasp as one could wish to see on a bright 
summer day. 

Then, with renewed ‘vigor, he pulled his 
heavy load up over the green grass to- 
wards a heap of stones that lay against the 
fence and soon — ~~~ between them. 
No doubt, Mrs. Wasp «nd all the little 
wasps were glad to see him. and enjoyed 
with him the splendid dinner he had 
brought home. 

The wasp had made his disappearance 
very near the front gate, so mamma was 
able to slip little Gerald in before he knew 
it. Then Sherwood came home from 
school, and was told all about the brave 
little wasp. 

Then mamma thought of other little 
school-boys who find lessons hard and tasks 
difficult, and concluded to write down the 
story of the wasp to help them. 

“Why, how willit help us?” you all ask. 

When the work is hard in school and 
you think you can’t do it, don’t gaze va- 

cantly out of the window, nor dream about 
what you'll doin vacation, but think of the 
wasp, who, when he found he couldn't fly 
nor go forward with his load, dragged at 
it backwards and never flinched till his task 
was done. Attack your lessons bravely 
and you'll surely succeed with them. 

Remember, too, how neat the w asp was, 
and how he brushed off the dust of his 
labors, so as to appear fresh and bright at 
dinner with his family. So you will look 
to your hands and faces after your strug- 
gles with slate-pencils, chalks, and per- 
haps, pen and ink; smooth out the frowns 
and scowls of vexation and impatience 
which may have appeared in the midst of 
your toil, and run home clean, sweet and 
smiling to the dear ones who rejoice with 
you in every victory you win.—A. L. L., 
in the Boston Times. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINsLow’s SooTHING SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. [ts value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures "dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind ‘colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 2i cents a hbettle. —ly-7 
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ScrorvLta.—A medicine that destroys the 
germs of Scrofula und has the power to root it out 
is appreciated by the afflicted. The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children, as described 
by testimonials, prove Hood’s Sarsaparilla a re- 
liable medicine containing remedial agents which 
eradicate Scrofula from the blood, 100 doses $1- 
+ by all dealers. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
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BOSTON ALMANAC 


FOR 1884. 


The first Almanac using the 


NEW STANDARD TIME. 


Contains Business Directory, 
Street Diuguere, 

Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Mass. State Government, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Judiciary, 
City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, ete. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


600 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 
Mailed promptly on recelpt of price. 











GONSUMPTION. 


T have a positive remedy forthe above disease; by its us 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of Jong standing 
have beencured. Indeed, sostron STRRE tects inte ts efficacy, 
that I witleond TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 








UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any eufferer. ve > 
press & P, O, address, DK, T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Bt., N. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 03 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr 
Isaacs,” ete. $125. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of **My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 
Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and made an excursion into Africa. 
The experiences and observations of these months are 
depicted in this delightful book, 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. ‘ 


A Novel by EpGar FAwcerrt, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50, 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns a 
military operations, but of os eo of the develop- 
ment of its political, social, and religious inostemsrouss 
and both in its design and in its execution it will 


rauk with the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 
By JouNn FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth-Makers,” etc. 12mo, $2 00. 
The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
e this book 


the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, m: 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


By P. Russet, author of “Library Notes.”” 12mo, 
2 00. 


A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many ficlds of literature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
A Study. By Jonn F. GenuNG. 12mo, $1 25. 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, siguificance, and method of Tennyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 

Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricnuarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set, 
in box; half calf, $30 00, 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE OF PAUL. 


By Rev. D. H. Taylor. 
Specially desirable to all who study the Interna- 


tional lessons beginning Jan., 1884, Teacher's edition, 
illustrated, $1 50, 


Echoes from Hospital and Whitehouse 


By Anna L. Boyden. 


A record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomeroy’s experience 
in War times, $1 25. 


NOT OF MAN BUT OF GOD, 


By Jacob M. Manning. 
Pastor of Old South Church, Boston, 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, writes: “I have 


read it with a wonderful sense of its charm. I cannot 
but feel that it must be very useful.” $125. 


After Thoughts of Foreign Travel, 


In Historic Lands and Capital Cities. 
By 8S. H. M’Collister, 


Illustrated, $1 25 
For gale by booksellers, or sent, postag 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





paid,on re- 


“THE LEADING WRITERS OF THE NATION 
CONTRIBUTE TO ITS PAGES.” 





Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO. desire to say to their 
friends and patrons that they have so GREATLY EN- 
LARGED their Popular Illustrated Magazine, 


WIDE AWAKE, 


And so enhanced its beauty and value, that at the 
ADVANCED PRICE-—83 A YEAR, 


which is to be the subscription price after February Ist, 
1884, it will be the largest and finest Magazine ever 
issued at that price; but they will add (hat all who send 
in their subscriptions before February \st, 1884, will re- 
ceive the Magazine at the former price, $2 530 a year. 
Address Subscriptions, Applications for Agencies, 
Circulars, Premium Lists, &c., to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





BOSTON, JANUARY 26, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
gecpess of the paper, must be addressed to 

ton. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 

be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


c. 
Bub scribers are requested to note the expiration of 
theirsubseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 


This month 142 petitions for municipal 
suffrage have gone in to the Legislature, 
with 8,204 signatures, 2,773 being names 
of men and 5,431 of women. More are 
still coming in. 


“oo 
The suffrage sociable was a decided suc- 
cess. In spite of the bad weather, the 
Young Men’s Christian Union Hall was 
crowded. In the absence of Mrs. Howe, 
Col. Higginson presided. After the sup- 
per, the Battle Hymn of the Republic was 
sung by Mrs. Mosher, the audience joining 
inthe chorus. The curtain then rose upon 
“The Higher Education,” presented by 
the Concord Dramatic Club. This was a 
comic representation of the alarming do- 
mestic results which used to be predicted 
if women should study the sciences, and 
especially if they should be admitted to the 
Harvard examinations—predictions which 
have since been so happily proven false. 
The actors performed their parts with spirit 
and success, and the play was received 
with applause and much laughter. The 
thanks of the M. W.S. A. are due to the 
Concord Dramatic Club for giving us this 
pleasant entertainment, and also to Mrs. 
Anna A. Pratt, through whom their ser- 
vices were secured. 
oo 

In 1837 the Orthodox Congregational 
ministers of Massachusetts met in North 
Brookfield and issued a ‘‘pastoral letter” 
which protested against the public speak- 
ing of women, warned the world of the 
‘*wide-spread and permanent injury which 
threatened the female character” by the 
appearance of women on public plat- 
forms. They said, ‘‘We put ourselves in 
self-defence against her,” etc. In contrast 
with that letter, and showing how opin- 
ions are changed as time advances, is the 
following item, which appeared in the Zer- 
ald of last Tuesday : 

**All the North Brookfield churches will 
unite in a union service at the Union 
Church this evening. Miss Mary L. Minatt, 
of Portland, Me., will describe the condi- 
tion of the poor whites in the South.” 


“Round and round we run, 
And ever the right comes uppermost.” 











At the trade dinner at East Boston last 
Wednesday evening, Speaker*Marden paid 
a tribute to the ladies, andsaid ‘*They do 
not have their proper place in society. 
For this reason, he was a woman suffragist, 
and if the women wanted anything at the 
hands of the present legislature and his 
friend Bruce would not present it, he 
would.” The cause of woman suffrage 
has in Mr. Marden an earnest and consis- 
tent friend. 








amiga 

Rey. Samuel W. Dike preached last Sun-- 
day in this city upon Divorce. He is re- 
ported to have said that the property rights 
of wives were the foremost cause of di- 
vorce. Now the records of our courts show 
that the most frequent causes of divorce 
are the infidelity, desertion or cruelty of 
husbands. Is the fact that she can legally 
own money any reason why a husband 
should be unfaithful or cruel to his wife? 
The connection is not self-evident. An 
honorable man will not ill-use his wife, 
whatever her property rights under the 
law. A mean man is the more likely to ill- 
use her the more completely the law puts 
her at his mercy. Divorce isa great and 
growing evil, and we should be sorry to 
have any man engaged in the good work 
of combating it utter such a foolish re- 
mark as is attributed, perhaps wrongly, 
to Dr. Dike. The report of his sermon 
was very brief, and may have sacrificed 
accuracy to condensation. 


Every wife has a right to fidelity and 
kind treatment. The majority of divorces 
are granted for the infidelity, desertion or 
cruelty of husbands. ‘Therefore Dr. Dike 
and some of his associates are evidently 
putting the cart before the horse. They 
think divorces are mainly due to the pres- 
ence of woman’s rights ideas in the minds 
of wives. The court records go to show 
that they are mainly due to the absence of 
woman's rights ideas in the minds of hus- 
bands. 








—————__ #4 

The English Woman Suffragists sum up 
their gains in the last year as follows: The 
first gain was a memorial signed by 110 
Liberal members of Parliament presented 
to Mr. Gladstone, stating that in their 
opinion no measure to extend the suffrage 
would be satisfactory that did not include 
the suffrage of women. The second was 


the reduced opposition in Parliament to 
Mr. Mason's bill to give the Parliamentary 
suffrage to women. On the last previous 
vote the opposition had been 114—now it 
was only 16—diminished one hundred 
votes. The third was the support lately 
given by the votes of a number of Liberal 
associations, notably those of Leeds, Lon- 
don and Manchester, which put the bill in- 
cluding the extension of suffrage to wom- 
en as among the first questions to come be- 
fore Parliament. These friendly signs are 
hailed by English suffragists as most hope- 
ful indications for their cause. 
Se ee 

Mr. Henry Villard is rapidly recovering, 
walking out daily. Itis understood that 
he has already begun the preparation of an 
account of his connection with the com- 
panies until lately bearing his name. His 
friends say its publication, presently to be 
made, will prove a perfect vindication of 
the wisdom of his financial course. It 
shows that in the last five years he has 
raised not less than $155,000,000. He ex- 
pects, when he has arranged his affairs 
satisfactorily (there seems to be no ques- 
tion now but that his entire fortune has 
been sunk in his efforts to sustain his 
stock and to save his friends from loss), he 
will go to Europe, probably within two or 
three months, for a long and complete rest. 
Wall Street men predict that he will before 
a great while be as prominent as ever as a 
financier. Mr. Villard is only 48, and pos- 
sessed of a massive frame and iron constitu- 
tion. He has received many offers of pe- 
cuniary assistance from home and abroad, 
and a great number of letters (many of 
them from entire strangers) of sympathy 
and admiration for his manly course. Many 
who have lost most heavily by their in- 
vestments in his securities are his staunch- 
est friends and supporters to-day. 
ieainihcencnstinetibiea 

The friends of Perkins Institution for 
the Blind will be interested to hear that 
the girls of that school are making active 
preparations for a fair, to be holden in 
their school buildings February 21 and 22. 
The proceeds of the fair are to be added 
to the fund now being raised for the es- 
tablishment of the kindergarten for little 
blind children. Gifts of money and sala- 
ble articles have already been received 
from kind friends in sympathy with the 
object. School children, especially, have 
shown much interest, and their donations 
not only help fill the fair treasury, but 
also bring much encouragement to the pu- 
pils of the school in their efforts to become 
useful, self-reliant men and women. Con- 
tributions will be most gratefully received. 
Address, Fair Committee, Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Broadway, South Boston. 
ae 

Women are thoroughly successful as stu- 
dents at Michigan University. President 
Angell says in his latest report: ‘‘As we 
have now for thirteen years without the 
least embarrassment admitted women to 
all the privileges of instruction in the uni- 
versity, we cannot but observe with grati- 
fication how rapidly public opinion, both 
in Europe and America, is coming to ap- 
prove the granting of substantially the 
same opportunities for education to women 
astomen. It may be questioned whether 
this change in public sentiment is not the 
most important event in the educational 
history of the last fifteen years. We pre- 
dict that the institutions in this country 
which are furnishing separate instruction 
of a high grade to each of the sexes will 
at no distant day find, like ourselves, that 
there is no adequate reason why they 
should not save labor and expense by edu- 
eating the male and the female students 
for the most part in the same class-rgoms.” 
Oberlin College has tried co-education fif- 
ty years, and it gives the same testimony 
that President Angell has given. The An- 
nex, therefore, where the same professors 
go over the same lessons twice to classes 
that might just as well recite together, 
seems, to say the least, an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of force, time and money. 
—onnnaldiniiea 


A SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was an excellent one. The speakers, 
with the exception of Hon. Joseph E. Fiske, 
who was detained by illness, responded 
promptly. The opening speech, by Hon. 
Win. I. Bowditch, was a remarkable state- 
ment of the condition and position of work- 
ing women. It received the closest atten- 
tion of the audience for more than an hour, 
and will probably be embodied in a tract. 

Our young friends, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond and Miss Ida M. Buxton, acquitted 
themselves with great credit. They will 
be a valuable acquisition to our ranks. 

Mrs. Simons, from Washington Terri- 
tory, the only woman among us who was 
entitled to vote, and who seemed just like 
any other woman, made an excellent speech 
which is reported elsewhere. 

Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler and Rey. Clara M. 

















Bisbee, although new tv our platform, 





are well-known co-workers withus. They 
were listened to with great satisfaction. 
Rev. Wm. I. Haven, a son of Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven, and Hon. John Hopkins, each 
from very different points of view, pre- 
sented the subject in a most forcible man- 
ner. Mr. Haven gave statistics, Mr. Hop- 
kins logic. The latter also read from the 
warrant of the town meeting of Millbury, 
article by article, showing how each ar- 
ticle was of as much interest to women as 
to men. Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Henry B. Blackwell each 
contributed from their stores of interest in 
the subject to the value and profit of the 
meeting. Mrs. Howe most explicitly de- 
nied the rumor again set afloat that she 
wished she were out of the suffrage move- 
ment. 

But the greatest good of the meeting 
was its new plan of work. By a very full 
board of the executive committee, a reso- 
lution had been adopted to submit to this 
meeting a plan to organize the suffrage 
sentiment of the State in leagues for the 
purpose of combining its strength politi- 
cally and otherwise, and that for this pur- 
pose ten thousand dollars should be raised, 
a general agent employed, and the work 
begun at once. When this resolution was 
presented to the morning meeting, Mr. Bow- 
ditch said he would give one hundred dollars 
towards the sum named, and for that pur- 
pose. H. H.Faxonin a stirring speech re- 
sponded with another hundred dollars. 
John L. Whiting and Louisa M. Alcott 
each gave another hundred, and before the 
meeting closed, about eight hundred dol- 
lars were pledged. This new plan was 
fully discussed by H. B. Blackwell, S. C. 
Hopkins and others, accepted by the con- 
vention, and will be pushed with vigor. 

Suffragists are tired of going to the 
State House to have their claim voted 
down. ‘The State has plenty of men who 
believe in the equal rights of women, and 
who are as capable of representing their 
constituents as these are, who year after 
year vote to keep women in the political 
rank which idiots and criminals hold. 

The reports of suffrage clubs from South 
Boston, East Boston, Needham, Boston 
Highlands, Haverhill, Milford, and that 
made for Lynn by Mrs. Proctor, and for 
Cambridge by Miss eonard, all showed 
how faithfully the local work has been 
kept up. 

On the finance committee were three 
young women, college graduates, who 
faithfully fulfilled their duty. Full re- 
ports will be given of the meeting else- 
where in these columns, with the speeches 
that were written. ‘hose that were extem- 
pore it is impossible to report, though 
they well deserve it. The meeting was ¢ 
good one, and closed by singing 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
L. 8. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 





The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted last Tuesday by the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, at 
its fourteenth annual meeting: 


Resolved, That, in the words of our honored 
senator, Hon. George F. Hoar, ‘Woman Sutfrage 
is essential to a true Republic.”’ 

Resolved, That it is as wrong to tax and govern 
women without their consent as it would be to 
tax and govern men without their consent, and 
that to withhold the right of suffrage from women 
is the greatest injustice. 

Resolved, That this association congratulates 
the Legislature and Governor of Washington 
es that they used their great opportunity 
to establish equal political rights for women, thus 
setting an example which all the States and Ter- 
ritories should follow. 

Resolved, That we extend our cordial congrat- 
ulations to the suffragists of Oregon, through 
whose untiring efforts a woman sutlrage amend- 
ment has twice passed the Legislature, and is to 
be submitted next June to the voters. We will do 
what we can to help them with money, tracts, 
and speakers. 

Resolved, That the extirpation of polygamy 
should be sought by all just means; but that it 
would be a gross injustice to disfranchise the less 
guilty half of the people of Utah, the women, 
while the more guilty half, the men, retain their 
political rights. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the advance of 

ublic sentiment in England, as shown hy the 
increased vote in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
which was defeatedin Parliament this year by a 
majority of only 16, while last time it was de- 
feated by a majority of 114. 

Resolved, That in the death of Charles H. 
Codman, a member of our executive board, this 
association has suffered an irreparable loss. His 
cordial codéperation, his ready sympathy, his 
helping hand, will be sorely missed. We extend 
to his widow and son this expression of heartfelt 
sympathy in our common loss. 

The following very important action 
was then taken, which may have impor- 
tant results upon the future work in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

RESOLUTIONS OF BUSINESS. 

Resolved, That it is desirable to form Woman 
Suffrage Leagues or Associations in every city, 
ward and town of Massachusetts, auxiliary to 
the State Association. 

Resolved, That this Association proceed to raise 
ten thousand dollars for the above purpose. 

Resolved, That when twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars of this sum is subscribed, a general agent 
shall be appointed and commissioned, who shall 
proceed to carry out the plan of organization. 

Resolved, That each member of this Associ- 
ation be invited to secure pledges of money, and 
to solicit names ot members by payment of at 
least one dollar, and to report resuits each month 
to the Executive Committee, at their regular 
meeting at No. 5 Park St., Boston, on the first 
Friday of every month. 


OFFICERS FOR 1884. 
The following ofticers were unanimous- 
ly chosen; 





President—Hon. William I. Bowditch. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary A. Livermore, John G. 
Whittier, Hon. George F. Hoar, Julia Ward 
Howe, Ednah D. Cheney, Lucy Sewa!i, M. D., 
Robert C. Pitman, George A. Walton, Theodore 
D. Weld, Hon. William Claflin, Samuel E. Sew- 
all, Mrs. C. B. mund, Charles W. Slack, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Hon. John Hopkins, Abby W. May, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Marie E. Zakrzewska, M. D., 
T. W. Higginsun, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Seth 
Hunt, Mrs. Church, Wendell Phillips. Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones, Mrs. Uretta McAllister, Julia M. Bax- 
ter, Louisa M. Alcott, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Mrs. A. A. Claflin,Rev.W. I. Haven, Hon. 
Thomas Russell. 

Treasurer—Amanda M. Lougee. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Recording Secretary—Charles K. Whipple. 

Executive Committee—Lucy Stone (chairman), 
Mary C. Ames, Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mrs. H M. T. Walcott, Mrs. W. IL. Bow- 
ditch, Mrs. S. E. M. Kingsburv, Mrs. E. L. W. 
Walton, Mrs. S.C. Vogl, 8. C. Hopkins. Mrs. E. 
P. Nickles, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Dr. J.T. Leon- 
ard, Alice Stone Blackwell, Eva Channing, Rev. 
J. W. Bashford, Harriet M. Sewall. Miss Ireson, 
Fred. A. Claflin, Arthur P. Ford, M. Ada Moly- 
neaux, Mrs. Frank King, Cora Scott Pond, J. 
Avery Howland. 


canta apie 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Five umbrellas left behind at the Socia- 
ble are at5 Park St., where they can be 
identified and claimed. 

The Legislative hearing upon woman 
suffrage is in progress at the State House 
as our paper goes to press. Report next 
week. 

The NationalWoman Suffrage Convention, 
which was called to be held in Washing- 
ton this month, has been postponed to 
March 4. It will continue in session, as 
now planned, three days. 

Any persons having clean copies of Dec. 
29th which they do not wish to file will do 
us an essential favor by returning them to 
this office. We will give the leaflet con- 
taining account of the Harriet Martineau 
celebration in exchange if desired. 

The meetings of the Massachusetts 
branch of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, presi- 
dent, which were lately held in Westbor- 
ough, Millbury, Salem and Lynn, are re- 
ported as very successful. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, though so young, is showing itself 
lively and vigorous. It has taken up the 
work with energy, and has engaged Mrs. 
H. M. Tracy Cutler for an extended series 
of meetings. 

Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston, in speaking of 
the death of Grace Walton, who was killed 
by overwork before examinations, says 
that there is no doubt that she died of men- 
tal overwork, but that fact alone does not 
prove that the school system is at fault. 


The ZIub says of Harriet Martineau :— 
‘The brave heart of a brave woman was 
not deceived by the glamor of Southern 
life. It was not corrupted by its splendid 
hospitality, or bewitched by the sorcery of 
siren voices. Sbe passed through the fur- 
nace which had burned to ashes the con- 
science, the conviction and resolutions of 
many a Northern prophet of liberty and 
humanity, without so much as the smell of 
fire upon her purpose and loyalty to prin- 
ciple and right. The colored people of the 
Union have indeed great and lasting cause 
to remember her as one of their truest 
friends in the darkest days of their bond- 


age.” 


In a recent English magazine there is a 
pretty story of Harriet Martineau’s lawn 
at Ambleside. She could get no turf for 
love or money ; but one morning she found 
a cartload of turf lying on the gravel, 
which had been pitchforked over the wall. 
On a bit of paper, pinned toa slab of the 
turf, was scrawled: **To Harriet Martin- 
eau, from a lover of her ‘Forest and Game 
Law Tales.’-- A Poacher.” Archbishop 
Whately, who hated Miss Martineau, hap- 
pened to be a guest at Dr. Arnold's house 
at Loughrigg at the time. When he heard 
the story he shook his head. He was ask- 
ed whether he doubted the genuineness of 
the letter. ‘‘Doubt it? Of course I doubt 
it,” was his answer; ‘*‘the woman wrote it 
herself.” 


The Springfield Republican, after declar- 
ing that municipal suffrage for women is 
one of the most rightful measures ever 
pressed upon a Legislature, adds: 


It is not creditable to our enlightened 
commonwealth that so mere and obvious 
a piece of justice should wait so long for 
recognition and enactment. It is simply 
asked that tax-paying women shall] have a 
share in electing the governments that 
spend their money, shall have the ballot 
for the protection of their own interests, 
and thereby the power to make their opin- 
ions respected and their preferences de- 
ferred to. It isin the case of the larger 
cities not even so much a question of wom- 
an’s rights as it is a question of the public 
welfare. The moral conservatism of law- 
abiding women is needed to reinforce that 
element in the cities, in constant danger of 
being overslaughed, as it long has been in 
New York, and already is partially in Bos- 
ton. In England and Scotland municipal 
suffrage for women is in full operation, 
and has produced excellent effects in Lon- 
don, as there is every reason to presume it 
would do here. We hope the committee 
and the Legislature will yield assent toa 
measure against which there cannot be of- 
fered a respectable argument. 





ANNUAL MEETING MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from Page 25.; 
character rather than by creed. . Time 
enough has been spent in sensational ap- 
peals and literary expositions of Scripture. 
Note enough has been taken as to what 
Jesus the Nazarene did or did not do. .The 
hour has come for action,—living, grand 
and gloriousaction! The ballot wants its 
true support. Some go so far as to make 
one the church and State, and that one the 
church. I do not sympathize here, though 
I would make the church the inspirer of 
all associative life. The chureh should 
wield tremendous power with the moral 
nature of man. It should reveal itself in 
such a way as to touch the hidden springs 
of humanity’s best? But if the leaders are 
so derelict to duty, what shall be said for 
the followers? Weare too familiar with 
moral cowardice in all our surroundings 
to need illustration here. But it is true 
and sad enough that even as women, who 
know the foolishness of fashion, yet follow 
fashion, so do women who know the tyran- 
ny of law yet yield to that caprice. Even 
as man fears offence of his employer (be 
that employer a congregation, merchant or 
oflicer of State), so woman fears offence of 
him who yields to herself and her children 
physical maintenance. Here is where we 
see the lack of moral courage—and if not 
here, then in the ruling passion of a social 
circle in which woman moves. As to mar- 
riage, let me say, dear women friends, that 
highly as I value the marital relation, I 
must value more highly the origin of its 
sanctity. If marriage be not **freedom and 
fellowship,” then it is not marriage. You 
must act your highest, before you are 
worthy of the highest love. And if by the 
marriage vow you yield the right to bless 
the State as a citizen of the State, then you 
have forfeited your noblest selfhood. You 
do not fulfil your mission, even as a moth- 
er, for you cannot tell the trials which, 
through your own indifference to State af- 
fairs, may be entailed upon your offspring. 
Of course, ignorance has a part to play in 
the apparent inertia of woman before the 
question of political suffrage. But I think 


. after much intercourse with women in pri- 


vate life, that intellectually, a good pro- 
portion will admit the ideal in this and 
every other department of life; but they 
are to be numbered among that large class 
of human beings who have not the ‘‘cour- 
age of their convictions, ’ 
the fashion, how wide-awake (whether 

wisely or not) would they be! Some coura- 

geous souls will always rise as some have 

already risen in defiance of all past conven- 

tionalism. I have frequently questioned 

women as to the commonest duties of life, 

as to keeping in fair order body and mind, 

as to the need in all of developing muscle, 

broad, full chests, healthy alimentation. 

Again, I have asked if mind, from the be- 

ginning to the end of life, should not be fed 

as wellas body —these queries being all 

answered in the aftirmative. Then I have 

propounded the great problem of race ele- 

vation, and women have acquiesced in 

statement after statement of my own as to 

the requisite activity of woman in solving 

this problem. But lo and behold! when 

the time comes to act, how weak is woman 

—even as in other environments is man‘ 

lam not dwelling on a peculiarity of my 

sex. Weall know that moral cowardice, 

like ignorance, is only another expression 

for finiteness. But in every reform the 

will must be constantly and forcibly acted 

upon by extraneous good influence. What 
shall that influence be? Of course, both 

general and particular. The general may 

well be applied through lecture or public 

exposition and exhortation. But, after all, 

as I have found in my own work as a pas- 
tor, the teachings from platform or pulpit 
more surely permeate the life when follow- 
ed up by personal and earnest converse 
with the hearers. My own idea of the 
church of the future (of that which, in all 

simplicity, I am trying myself to found) 

relates to a small band of workers where 
the love of perfection (irrespective of creed) 

shall unite, and where personal intercourse 
for the sake of growth shall regularly fol- 
low the Sunday rendering of thought. The 
greatest joy and helpfulness 1 have ever 
known has come through the presence of a 
pure, sweet personality, though distinetfin 
thought from my own. Now when such 
influence, in favor of woman's great obli- 
gation to the State, shall be brought to 
bear upon the morally weak, who may tell 
the impetus for good imparted ? 

One reason (and a very plausible one) 
why woman should be led, through per- 
sonal influence, to activity in this reform, 
is the claim that half the women of the 
present century (I presume two-thirds) are 
not sufficiently developed, as the evolu- 
tionist would say, to read even the dail 
papers except for a knowledge of casual- 
ties, marriages, deaths, and [fashions. Rep- 
rehensible as this fact is—and to the aver- 
age woman on second thought—she is not 
equal morally to facing singly the combat- 
ed questions of the day. Iwill leave now 
out of the account the average man who 
prefers the bliss of his wife’s and daugh- 
ters’ ignorance on politics and reforms, 
and will view woman in her weakness 
alone. The question of the hour is, Shall 
we approach the average woman of socie- 
ty with a friendship born of deep convic- 
tion and true sympathy? Shall we speak 
in tenderness the word which is sure to 
find an echo in her ‘‘Holy of Holies,”’ 
though outward expression be denied? 
Woman oftener knows her duty than she 
dares or cares to follow it. Once righted, 
too, it is so easy to fall back into the ruts 
of custom! So, my friends, men and wom- 
en of this Convention, I earnestly hope that 
we may become convinced how with our 
personal influence rests largely the final 
success of the movement now so bravely 
advanced. Our friend Mr. Higginson 
seems to me right in his remarks on wom- 
an as connected with this question of suf- 
frage. He says she is not ready for it; 
that when she is, it will come. But it is not 
alone in this reform that woman is delin- 
quent. Both man and woman are slow to 
join the unpopular cause, be it one or an- 
other. What we want is not so much the 
perception as the love of truth, just now. 


If voting were - 
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Thousands see where one acts to-day. Yet 
for time indefinite I prophesy that those 
who will reverentially handle this sacred 
matter will be in the minority... .- < As I 
said in the beginning. belief in woman 
suffrage is fast becoming popular. As 
many long in silence for its speedy ap- 
proach as hasten it by word and act. It is 
a reality too portentous of good to be 
long delayed. With its advent will begin 
a new era for man and woman alike. Were 
it for the ideal marriage alone, it needs 
must come. For, with equal recognition 
before the State, woman will begin to be 
the co-partner of man—and the union now 
realized by the few will grow to be the 
union of the many. A thoughtful young 
man, speaking of a young woman acquain- 
tance, said to me lately, “I went with her 
on a friendly call. The evening was spent 
in discussion of dress, superfluities and fan- 
ey cooking. I shall never marry that girl!” 
‘The demands of the ideal marriage are be- 
ginning to be perceived. Thinking men 
want thinking women for wives. But the 
epithet “thinking” involves much. It 

oints directly to the evolution of the no- 
blest humanity in husband and wife. It 
means proper care of body, mind and soul. 
It means hygienic diet and dress; it means 
a brain in equilibrium; it means a life, a 
spirit-force, dedicated to the highest wel- 
fare of the race. And if woman suffrage, 
even as man suffrage, means the voice of 
the individual towards this end in the af- 
fairs of State, is it to be wondered at that 
the brightest, and most thoughtful, and 
most philanthropic among men and women 
to-day are unwilling to contract a marriage 
except with the so-called thinking class? 
This same thinking class I find in many so- 
called “ordinary” women. Quiet mothers, 
working martyr-like at home, are just as 
often solid reasoners on public weal as are 
so-called **philosophers” of the day. Their 
thoughts, tested by experience in the small 
sphere of home, are often far more practi- 
cal. But custom immemorial and clearly 
resting on the old-time supremacy of phys- 
ical foree—custom is to-day the shadow on 
woman’s brightest hope. 

The final point, however, I hope is made. 

Encouragement by personal presence and 
appeal is the one great need before the wom- 
en who do not vote. That some having cour- 
age yet remonstrate, reveals a fact to be 
met through educational, church and plat- 
form-reform, and by personal adapting of 
instruction to each one’s need. But wom- 
an suffrage is a reform which, with growth 
of character and intellect, is sure to come. 
When religion, in its modern and grandest 
interpretation, shall become more real, the 
harmonious growth of the race will be 
found to involve the truest thought of 
woman as of man, and the noblest activity 
of both. How, then, but through the bal- 
lot in America, shall that thought be heard 
and that activity expressed? 

A. H. Grimké, editor of the Hub, and son 
of a distinguished jurist of South Caroli- 
na, said: 

ADDRESS OF A. Hl. GRIMKE. 


After Europe was overrun by the north- 
ern barbarians, there sprang out of the 
chaos the feudal system. Amid the ruins 
of the Roman Eimpire it attempted to re- 
build law and order. War was every- 
where. Force was constantly appealed to. 
Violence was continually breaking out all 
over Europe. There were feuds and dep- 
redations and reprisals and rebellions in 
the very blood of the system. Amid this 
state of things the law of might regulated 
all the relations between man and man. 
Physical strength was pushed into the 
foreground of the age. Brute force and 
the intellectual qualities which spring im- 
mediately from it were glorified. They 
lifted the possessor to leadership, they 
placed him at the head of armies, they 

ut a crown upon his head and a sceptre 
in his hand. All the laws of the age took 
their rise from this source. To be weak 
then was to be enslaved. Physical weak- 
ness was the badge of inferiority. Woman 
was tried by this standard and adjudged 
wanting. She was thrust downward. Her 
legal status was decreed inferior to that of 
man. The dominion of the lord depended 
upon the military strength of his followers. 
Men constituted his body guard and went 
with him tothe wars. The life of a man 
was, therefore, of much value. It was 
consequently defended by legal safeguards 
which did not protect the life of woman. 
The wife who killed her husband added to 
the crime of murder that of treason to the 
feudal lord. She suffered the ignominy of 
death by burning. It was the age when 
masculine selfishness was supreme. At 
every marriage, man and woman became 
one, but the husband was that one. A 
man’s house was his castle. There he was 
master. All personal liberty, all domestic 
rights, were subject to his domineering 
will. All the rights of property which the 
wife possessed before her marriage were, 
by the act of marriage, conveyed to the 
husband. She ceased to own herself or her 
property. She no longer lived in the eyes 
of this brutal system. Her legal existence 
was completely merged in that of her hus- 
band. If she had got herself to a nun- 
nery instead of to the estate of her hus- 
band, she could not more effectually have 
suffered civil death. And then, when chil- 
dren came to her in her loneliness, al- 
though blood of her blood, and life of her 
life, her right to them was invested in him 
who was at once her husband and master. 
Everything which came to her enured to 
the benefit of the husband. Man was su- 
preme. Then law sprang up to secure 
this conquest. Customs threw around 
woman inexorable conditions. The com- 
mon law fettered her person and strangled 
her liberties. What originated in accident 
it proclaimed a final settlement. The 
wrong took root and grew, until English 
law and usage roosted in its branches. 
The wall of partition between husband and 
wife, the legal differentiation of man and 
woman, grew for seven hundred years— 
grew till man claims as a right what 
was originally acquired by might. And 
woman acquiesces in a condition which is 
an outrage upon her inalienable woman- 
hood. Here is the wrong, and here also 
are the difficulties in the way of redressing 





it. ‘To make woman’s condition still more 
cruel and almost desperate, every move- 
ment looking to her freedom is opposed 
by the conservatism of the age—a conser- 
vatism which is arrayed on the side of the 
established order, whether it be built upon 
justice or founded upon wrong. 

This conservatism is the accumulated 
selfishness and cowardice of the race. 
No great moral reform has ever been 
started which it did not resist. The re- 
formers of the world, from Jesus to Garri- 
son, have encountered its malignant mean- 
ness. It crucified the one and mobbed the 
other. But of all the conservatisms which 
retard the growth of reformatory ideas, the 
Anglo-Saxon is the most discouraging. 
There is so much of se!f-complacent 
phlegm in it and self-sufficient pride and 
all-sufficient power. To it the common 
law and the British constitution and Amer 
ican institutions are the be-all and end-all 
of modern times. It rears a barrier to the 
progress of radical reform as formidable 
as Milton’s Gate of Hell: ‘Three folds 
brass, three folds iron, three of adamantine 
rock, impenetrable, impaled with circling 
fire, yet unconsumed.” A combination and 
thickness and temperature which reform- 
ers find it very hard to prevail against. 

Here, then, are the obstacles te the suc- 
cess of the woman’s movement. Here is 
the wrong, overgrown, deeply rooted, de- 
fended by the nine thicknesses of Anglo- 
Saxon conservatism, and this conserva- 
tism in turn reinforced by the shame of 
woman's unwomanliness, and the sin of 
man’s unmanliness. If we escape the ven- 
om of the one, we shall yet be assailed by 
the insolence of the other. The difficul- 
ties in the way of final victory are truly 
formidable. But the resources of God 
have always been found equal to the exi- 
gencies of truth. Right has always had 
some short way opened to its object. 
Sometimes a short passage has appeared 
through blood and civil convulsions. A 
short cut will yet open to the complete 
enfranchisement of woman. May we not 
discern the breaking of this new path? 
And this brings me to a consideration of 
one of the forces in this Republie which 
might be utilized by the friends of woman 
in securing to her legal and political equal- 
ity. This is the manhood suffrage of the 
colored race.» Why look to this instru- 
ment in particular? We shall see. All 
notions of masculine superiority, if any 
existed in the minds of the first Africans 
who were landed in Virginia two centu- 
ries and a half ago, must have been speed- 
ily effaced by the system of negro slavery 
which then took its rise. Chattel slavery 
degraded man and woman to the same 
cruel level. All the artificial distinctions 
and discriminations between the sexes 
were swept away by the very nature of 
human slavery. All the rights of person, 
all the rights of property, all laws regu- 
lating marriage and divorce, all those de- 
fining the marital rights of husband and 
wife, the possession of children, ete., 
could not have any meaning or existence 
for the slave. Man and woman were ona 
common plane. With the extinction of 
personal liberty, the whole superstructure 
founded upon the inequality of rights and 
duties between the sexes in civil soviety 
collapsed. For to the slave there is no 
civil society, no law but the will of the 
master. This will was supreme. It per- 
mitted cohabitation, it sold the children, 
and separated the parents, subject to no 
law and accountable to no earthly authori- 
ty. All man’s sense of innate superiority, 
all his pretensions to the headship of crea- 
tion, exploded under this terrible pressure. 
He stood naked, undone, expelled from 
the Eden of human hopes and human 
rights. By his side wept woman, an ob- 
ject- equally wretched. A grim equality 
of misery and bondage stood like despair 
at the cradle and the grave of the colored 
race. ‘Then came the war, and with it the 
abolition of American slavery. The slave 
has becomeaperson. Froma level beneath 
all notion of law and goyernment he is 
thrust suddenly up to the plane of citizen- 
ship. Public law seizes him, invests him 
with civil and political rights, and imposes 
upon him legal and social obligations. 
He is a new creature. He, too, becomes 
a man. He chooses a wife; the laws of 
marriage and divorce, the legal rights of 
husband and wife, now close in upon his 
life. He feels dimly at first their force. 
But they are shaping his thoughts and fix- 
ing his condition and moulding his charac- 
ter. He isin the sensitive formative period, 
full of plastic life and receptive freshness. 
He begins to save and then to buy. He 
adds to the ownership of self the owner- 
ship of property. The rights of property 
encircle him, they penetrate his being and 
arouse new emotions within him, and stir 
into consciousness strange thoughts. The 
former slave is passing surely through the 
stages of social development. His envi- 
ronment is placing him in accord with the 
established order of things. He sees much 
and he feels more. ‘The influences of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization and law will rub 
him and grind him, until at last he is left 
high and dry on the beach of its social and 
political conservatism. He will then be 
regarded as a valuable, because a safe fac- 
tor, in the body politic. But not until 
then. There is too much of change asso- 
ciated with his present position to cause 
him to be regarded with unmixed satisfac- 
tion by the *“timmutable granitic pudding 
heads” of the Republic. He is in a transi- 
tion state. He is on his way to take his 
place on the side of the conservatism of 
our social and political institutions. There 
is time to stop him in transitu and make 
him instrumental in crowning with success 





the movement which we are considering | i 
| long before he could play like that?” 


to-night. 
The roots of the evil are already in his 
life. But they have not yet struck deep. 


‘Twenty years of freedom does not furnish | 


soil enough for the growth of stubborn 
and inveterate abuses. If we find opposi- 
tion to the cause of woman among the col- 
ored race, itis as yet shallow and feeble 
in its force, and vague and aimless in its 

urpose. No colored man, who is a genu- 
ine product and true representative of the 
history and development of his people, 
can bea virulent or violent opponent of 





the rights of women. Of course there are 
specimens in this respect among us, but 
they are prodigies of precocious and ab- 
normal development. Masculine preten- 
sions and insolence have as yet no strong 
hold upon the race. ‘To remove the evil 
does not require the axe or the plough of 
the reformer. Not atall. An intelligent 
exercise with the hoe and an earnest use of 
the fingers will uproot the tares. There 
is no undergrowth of ancient customs and 
usurpations to attack, no prescriptive sins 
and sceptred shams to destroy. All is 
virgin soil. Let the ne seed be sown 
with skill, and it will bring forth abund- 
antly. 

Finally, the colored race is under pecu- 
liar and powerful obligations to woman. 
Equally with man she labored and suffered 
for the freedom of the race. Inthe great 
struggle with slavery, women fought and 
fell side by side with men. If there were 
Garrison and Phillips and Weld and Whit- 
tier and Foster and May, there were also 
the two Grimké sisters, Abby Kelly Foster, 
Lydia Maria Child, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Lucretia Mott. The colored race 
should never forget, and they will not, 
that woman was the equal of man in sub- 
lime daring and heroic self-sacrifice. This 
sense of gratitude, ladies, toward your 
sex is invested capital for your cause. I 
think it high time that my race should 
begin to pay the interest at least on this 
sacred debt. Call for a reckoning, and if 
need be, demand your own with usury. 
And I can but believe that the instinctive 
gallantry and justice of the colored man 
will repay to the utmost farthing and with 
the best coin, the great debt which his 
race owes woman. 

We ourselves are not yet free. Our ciy- 
il and political rights are still denied all 
over the South. And in many portions of 
the North we are hindered and insulted 
by class prejudice and proscription. We 
have taken up arms in our own cause. 
To us this cause is dearer than life itself. 
We do not ask for social equality, for that 
is a question which each must settle for 
himself, but we do demand the liberties 
of American citizens. This is our cause. 
If we can aid you, you can help us. You 
have a right to demand that aid, we have 
an equal right to claim this help. I am 
confident that my race cannot repudiate 
your claim to equal and impartial justice. 
And I am assured you will not indifferent- 
ly regard its struggle for complete civil 
and political enfranchisement. The road 
of all great reforms is long and rugged. 
If yours is the longer, ours is the rougher. 
We are not far apart. We are within hail- 
ing and helping distance of each other. 
Let the cause of woman and the cause of 
the colored race enter into an alliance, 
sympathetic and active, and then let them 
go forth to labor for the triumph of both. 


Miss Cora Scott Pond was the next speak- 
er: 
ADDRESS OF CORA SCOTT POND. 


There is a large class of young women 
who call Mrs. Lucy Stone one of their 
good mothers. We think she should be 
ussured and reassured of our loyalty. So I 
take it upon myself to represent this class 
to-night, to tell her something of the ac- 
tivity of her large family of girls. 

When the Northern Pacific railroad was 
projected, Villard went to Minneapolis to 
lecture. ‘*Whatis your subject?” ‘*Sub- 
ject? there is but one subject, the subject 
of the Northern Pacific railroad.” So well 
do I know the needs and abilities of young 
women, if asked the great subject of the 
day, I answer with the devotion of ex-Pres- 
ident Villard to the Northern Pacific, 
‘Subject, sir? why, there is but one subject ; 
it is the development of young women—the 
moral, educational, and political develop- 
ment of every one of them.” No class 
would I leave out among them, for they 
are all to-day eager for ideas when given 
with enthusiasm and character back of it, 
and in the first days of the year, when we 
are rejoicing over the good stock of bless- 
ings we have to set out with, there is none 
for which young women can be more de- 
voutly thankful than for our increased op- 
portunities here (in the colleges and else- 
where) to work out our salvation by the 
side of our own brothers. 

‘To whom are we indebted for these priv- 
ileges? is a question we forget to ask. I 
asked a young man last week, a medical 
student from the far West, to sign a wom- 
an suffrage petition. 

“No, it is not time yet, and I am not go- 
ing to sign that petition merely to be popu- 
lar. Women are not interested; besides 
you can do about as you want to do now 
without the franchise. You can enter the 
professions, and your opportunities are 
opening up everywhere. So ali this talk 
about your movement is only a waste of 
time.” 

Granted, our opportunities are growing, 
but what makes them grow? How does it 
happen that women are attending this 
medical college and that they are in the 
professions to-day ? 

‘*Why, the educational work is growing 
all about the country for women.” 

**But what makes it grow?” 

‘*Why, it grows just like everything else 
grows!” 

Another Topsy! When she was asked: 
‘*Who was your mother, Topsy?” 

‘Golly, missus, neber had none.” 

‘Never had any mother? Where were 
you born?” 

**Neber was born, missus.” 

“Topsy, tell me where you were born.” 

‘*Neber was born, tell you: neber had 
no fadder, no mudder, no nuffin. Golly, 
missus, I spec I growed.” 

A little fellow asked a violinist: ‘*How 


“Twenty years, ten 
boy.” 

‘True, our work does grow, just as 
everything else grows. Forty-four years, 
ten hours a day, will make any movement 
grow, and bring it where ours is to-day. 

. .» You have all read thata band of 
brother men, although jeered at, hunted, 
and reviled, met in a little upper room at 
Jerusalem to devise a plan to regenerate 
the world. Their purpose is not yet ac- 
complished, although they have been sow- 
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ing and gathering their multiplied stores 
for 1800 years. 

How can a work for humanity begun by 
women only forty-three years ago be crit- 
icised? Wait, study the course of progres- 
sive movements, cross in imagination the 
ages, and take your places among that 
host, singing praises to a little band of 
women, some of whom are the mothérs 
of the young women of to-day. If then 
you cannot count tens of thousands for 
every Mott, Stone, Howe and Livermore— 
time enough then to tell us what is our 
sphere. 

Go to our schools, colleges, conservato- 
ries, societies, where young women are 
gathered as their first fruits, and propose 
to the girls a debate : ‘Resolved, that every 
young woman should have a trade and a 
profession.” It would have been ridiculed 
fifty years ago, but now almost with one 
voice they will tell you, **Yes, indeed, we 
believe in that.” 

In our homes, upon the streets, at the 
polls, the fairs, and at the gatherings far 
and wide, young women are busy. All 
around passers-by stop and look and won- 
der what it bodes. Of the ‘tgvod or 
evil” that have come to the young women 
of to-day from that notorious Woman's 
Rights Period—judge ye. 


Mrs. N. J. A. Simonds, an enfranchised 
voter of Washington Territory, said: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. N. J. A. SIMONDS. 


A few remarks concerning Washington 
Territory will not, I trust, be out of place. 
Its area would cover all the New England 
States, Delaware, and ten and a half Dis- 
tricts of Columbia, with a population of 
93.000, Boston having four times as many 
inhabitants. She has been knocking for 
admittance into the Union of States for 
several years, confident that she is big 
enough at least to claim sisterhood with 
them, and though not the first Territory 
to grant the ballot to weman, she hopes to 
be the ‘‘first to sail into the harbor of State 
rights with not a captive soul on board”— 
unless Oregon, which is preparing for a 
struggle soon to come, sueceeds—in which 
case we shall hope to be twin sisters. Could 
I unroll before you this evening a panora- 
ma for you to gaze upon, of Washington 
Territory as it is, with its grand mountain 
peaks—Rainier, Adams and St. Helen’s, 
which you can see in a clear day distinctly 
outlined on the blue sky, covered with 
eternal snows, the lesser mountains near 
their base veined with gold and silver and 
coal, the mighty river Columbia rolling 
down to the sea, fed by the smaller rivers 
that come dashing and foaming from the 
foothills, covered with forests whose lofty 
trees pierce the lowering clouds, which 
have never echoed a footstep save the 
stealthy tread of the Indian,—could you 
gaze upon the vastness and grandeur of 
all these—you ‘*would not wonder that 
there are men and women there of thought- 
ful minds, who, having looked on nature 
in her loftier moods, and grown familiar 
with her wild magnificence, have inhaled 
the spirit of liberty with every breath, and 
grown broad and grand and free them- 
selves. ‘Therefore they are more ready to 
grasp and comprehend the principles of 
universal suffrage than are those of older 
States.” 

But *tis not my province to-night to give 
you a flowery speech. I am to give you 
simply a bouquet-holder. Those who have 
preceded me and those who follow will 
furnish the bouquet. I bring no argument 
for or against woman suffrage, but am to 
tell you simply how the conquest was 
made. It might be summed up in one 
brief line, thus—‘‘When a woman will, she 
wt.’ Yet she has had abundant encour- 
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LOS ANGELES. 


BY EB. A. KINGSBURY. 





Turn we eastward: mountains rise 
‘Towards the clear and azure skica, 
And a soft and rosy haze 

Caused by Sol’s descending rays, 
Glimmers on cach lofty head. 
Turn we westward : there the bed 
Of the broad Pacific gleams 
Glorious with reflected beame. 


In the vale that lies between, 

Groves, whose leaves of rich, dark green 
Half conceal, in verdant light, 

Golden fruitage from our sight, 

Stand exultant; and the pear, 

Peach and plum and fig are there. 
Pomegranates, too, and limes, 

Flourish in these favored climes. 


Cottage homes, mid palms and pines, 
Olives dark and fruitful vines, 
Nestle in a wealth of flowers 
Bright and fragrant; and the hours 
Dreamful, charming, glide away 
Through the still and sunny day; 
And my friend with glistening eyes 
Whispers: ‘This is Paradise.” 
las Angeles, Cal. 
= -*o+- — 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 


What is it fades and flickers in the fire, 

Mutters and sighs, and yields reluctant breath, 
Asif in the red embers some desire, 

Some word prophetic, burned, defying death? 


Lords of the forest, stalwart oak and pine, 
Lie down for us in flames of martyrdom; 

A human, household warmth, their death-fires shine; 
Vet fragrant with high memories they come; 


Bringing the mountain winds that in their boughs 
Sang of the torrent, and the plashy edge 

Of storm-swept lakes; and echoes that arouse 
The cagles from some aplintered eyrie-ledge; 


And breath of violets sweet about their roots; 
And earthy odors of the moss and fern; 

And hum of rivulets; smell of ripening fruits; 
And green leaves that to gold and crimson turn. 


What clear Septembers fade out in a spark! 
What rare Octobers drop with every coal! 
Within these costly ashes, dumb and dark, 
Are hid spring’s budding hope and summer's soul. 


Pictures far luvelier smoulder in the fire, 

Visions of friends who walked among these trees, 
Whose presence, like the free air, could inspire 

A winged life and boundless sympathies. 


Kyes with a glow like that in the brown beech, 
When sunset through its autumn beauty shines; 
Or the blue gentian’s look of silent speech, 
To heaven appealing as earth’s light declines; 


Voices and steps forever fled away 

From the familiar glens, the haunted hills,— 
Most pitiful and strange it is to stay 

Without you in a world your lost love fills. 


Do you forget us,—under Eden-trees, 
Or in full sunshine on the hills of God,— 
Who miss you from the shadow and the breeze, 
And tints and perfumes of the woodland sod? 


Dear for your sake the fireside where we sit 
Watching these sad, bright pictures come and go; 
That waning years are with your memory lit, 
Is now the lonely comfort that we know. 


Is itall memory? Lo, these forest-boughs 
Burst on the hearth into fresh leaf and bloom, 
Waft a vague, far-off sweetness through the house, 
And give close walls the hillside’s breathing-room. 


A second life, more spiritual than thedirst, 
They find, a life won only out of death. 

O asainted souls, within you atill is nursed 
For us a flame not fed by mortal breath. 


Unseen, you bring to this, erewhile your home, 
Fresh air from the new country close above; 

Through no oblivious heaven your footsteps roam ; 
Alive in God, you bless us with His love. 





ooo 
THE TWO MRS. TUOKERS. 


Written for the Connecticut Farmers’ Convention at, 
Waterbury. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


**You can make the pie while I put the 
hoss out,” said Amasa Tucker, as he open- 
ed the back door of a gray house, set on 
top of a treeless hill, tracked here and 
there with paths the geese had made in 
their daily journeys to the pond below, 
and only approached at the back by a lane 
to the great red barn, and a rickety board 
gate set between two posts of the rail 
fence. - 

This was Wealthy Ann Tucker’s home- 
coming; she had married Amasa that 
morning at her father’s house in Stanton, 
a little village twenty miles away from 
Peet’s Mills, the town within whose wide 
limits lay the Tucker farm, and had come 
home with him this early spring afternoon 
in the old wagon behind the bony horse 
that did duty for Amasa’s family carriage. 

Mrs. Tucker was a tall, thin young 
woman, with a sad, reticent face, very si- 
lent and capable; these last traits had been 
her chief recommendation to her husband. 
There was no sentiment about the matter ; 
old Mrs. Tucker had died two weeks be- 
fore this marriage, but Amasa was ‘‘fore- 
handed,’ and knowing his mother could 
not live long, had improved his opportuni- 
ties and been ‘sparkin’” Wealthy Ann 
Minor all winter, in judicious provision 
for the coming event of his solitude. 

He had thought the thing all over, and 
concluded that a wife was cheaper than a 
hired girl and more permanent; so when 
he found this alert, firm-jointed, handy 
girl living at her uncle’s, who was a wid- 
ower on a great farm the other side of the 
village, Amasa made her acquaintance as 
soon as possible, and proceeded to further 
intimacy. Wealthy liked better to work 
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six secondary children, but she thought it 
would be better still to have a house of 
herown. So she agreed to marry Amasa 
Tucker, and this was her home-coming. 

She opened the door into a dingy room 
with an open fireplace at one end, a win- 
dow on the north and one on the south 
side, smmall-paned, with old, green and im- 
perfect glass, letting in but just light 
enough to work by. One corner, to the 
north, was partitioned off to make a pan- 
try, and a door by the fireplace led out 
into the wood-shed. The front of the 
house contained two rooms; one opened 
into the kitchen and was a bed-room, fur- 
nished sparsely enough; the other was a 
parlor, with high-backed, rush-bottomed 
chairs against the wall, a round table in 
the middle, a fireplace with brass andirons 
and fire-irons, a family Bible on the table, 
and a **mourning piece” painted in ground 
haw on the mantel. Green paper shades 
and white cotton curtains, a rag carpet 
fresh as when it came from the loom—if 
its dinginess could ever be called fresh— 
and a straight-backed sofa covered with 
green and yellow glazed chintz, made as 
dreary an apartment as could well be im- 
agined. 

Wealthy shut the door behind her quick- 
ly, and went to the shed for material to 
make her fire. It was almost sundown 
and she was hungry, but she found only 
the scantiest supply of wood and a few 
dry chips for kindling; however, she did 
her best, and she had brought some pro- 
visions from home, so that she managed to 
lay out a decent supper on the rickety ta- 
ble by the time Amasa came stamping in 
from the barn. 

He looked disapprovingly at the pie, the 
biscuit, the shaved beef and the jelly set 
before him. 

“T hope ye ain't a waster, Wealthy,” 
he growled. ‘*There’s vittles enough for 
a township, and there ain’t but two of 
us.” 

‘*Well, our folks sent ‘em over, and you 
no need to eat ’em,” she answered cheeri- 
ly. 
“T ain't goin’ to. Don’t ye break into 
that jell; set it by. Sometime or nuther 
somebody may be a-comin’ here, and you'll 
want it.” 

Wealthy said no more; they made a 
supper of biscuit and beef, for the pie was 
also ordered ‘‘set by.” She was used to 
economy, but not to stinginess, and she 
excused this extra thrift in her husband 
more easily for the reason that she had 
been always poor, and she knew very well 
that he was not rich, to say the least. But 
it was only the beginning. 

Hard as Wealthy had worked at her un- 
cle’s, here she found harder burdens. She 
had to draw and fetch all the water she 
used from an old-fashioned well with a 
heavy sweep, picturesque to see but wea- 
risome to use; wood was scarce; for 
though enough grew on the hundred acres 
that Amasa owned, he grudged its use. 

“T shan’t cut down no more than is real- 
ly needful,” he said, when she urged him 
to fetch her a load. 

**Wood’s allers a-growin’ when ye don't 
cut it, and a-makin’ for lumber; and lum- 
ber’s better to sell, a sight, than cord wood. 
Ye must get along somehow with brush; 
mother used ter burn next to nothin’.” 

She did not remind him that his mother 
was bent double with rheumatism, and 
died of her fifth attack of pneumonia. 
Wealthy never wasted words. 

‘Then there were eight cows to milk, the 
milk to strain, set, skim, churn or make 
cheese; and nothing but the simplest tools 
to do it with. A cloth held over the edge 
of the pail served for strainers; the pails 
themselves were heavy wood; the pans 
old and some of them leaky, the holes 
stopped with bits of rag often to*be re- 
newed. -'The milk-room was in the shed, 
built against the chimney that it might not 
freeze there in winter, and only aired by 
one small slatted window. The churn was 
an old wooden one with a dasher, and even 
the ‘‘spaddle” with which she worked her 
butter was whittled out of a maple knot 
by Amasa himself, and was heavy and 
rough. 

Then to her belonged the feeding of the 
pigs, gaunt, lean animals, with sharp 
snouts, ridgy backs, long legs and thin 
flanks; deep-set eyes that gleamed with 
intelligent malice and never-sated hun- 
ger. Wealthy grew almost afraid of them 
when they clambered up on the rails of 
the pen in their fury for food, and flapped 
their pointed ears at her, squealing and 
fighting for the scant fare that she brought. 
For Amasa underfed and overworked ey- 
erything that belonged to him. 

Then there were hens to look after; the 
old-fashioned barn-door “creepers,” who 
wanted food, too, yet catered for them- 
selves in great measure, and made free 
with barn and woodshed for want of their 
own quarters, and were decimated every 
‘season by hawks, owls, skunks, weasels 
and foxes, to say nothing of the little 
chickens on which crows and cats worked 
their will if they dared to stray beyond 





for her uncle than for a step-mother with 


the ruinous old coops contrived for them 











by Amasa’s inventive genius out of sticks 
and stones. 

Add to this the cooking, washing, bak- 
ing and sewing; the insufficient supply of 
pork, potatoes and tough pies; the *‘biled 
dinners” whose strength lay in the vege- 
tables, rather than the small square of fat 
pork cooked with them, of which Amasa 
invariably took the lion’s share; these ac- 
cumulating and never-ceasing labors all 
wore day by day on the vitality of Mrs. 
Tucker, and when to these were added an 
annual baby, life became a terror and a 
burden to the poor woman. 

But what did Amasa care? He too 
worked from “sun to sun.” He farmed 
in the hard old fashion with rude imple- 
ments and no knowledge, but 

“My father done it afore me, so I'm 
agoin’ to do it now; no use talkin’.” 

One by one the wailing puny children 
were laid away in the little yard on top of 
a sand hill, where the old Tuckers and 
their half-dozen infants lay already; a 
rough inclosure, full of mullens, burdocks 
and thistles, overrun with low blackberry 
vines, and surrounded by a rail fence. It 
had been much handier for the Tuckers to 
have a graveyard close by than to travel 
five miles to the Mills with every funeral ; 
and they were not driven by public opin- 
ion in regard to monuments; they all lay 
there like the beasts that perish, with but 
one slant gray stone to tell where the first 
occupant left his tired bones. 

Two children of Wealthy’s survived, 
Amasa and Lurana, the oldest and young- 
est of seven. Amasa was a considerate, in- 
telligent boy, who thought much and said 
little; and Lurana, or **Lury,” as her name 
was usually given, a mischievous, self- 
willed little imp, the delight and torment 
of her worn-out mother. Young Amasa 
was a boy quite beyond his father’s under- 
standing. As soon as he was old enough 
he began to help his mother in every way 
he could devise; and when his term at the 
village school was over, to his father’s 
great disgust, he trapped squirrels and 
gathered nuts enough to earn his own 
money and to subscribe for an agricultural 
paper, which he studied every week till its 
contents were thoroughly stored in his 
head. 

Then began that “noble discontent” 
which philosophers praise. The elder 
man had no peace in his old-world ways; 
the sloppy waste of the barnyard was an 
eyesore to this ‘*book-larned feller,” as his 
father derisively called him, and the ashes 
of the wood-pile were saved and sheltered 
like precious dust, instead of thrown into 
a big heap to edify the wandering hens. 
That desolate garden was ploughed, fertil- 
ized and set in order at last, and the great 
ragged orchard manured, the apple-trees 
thinned and trimmed and ashes sown thick 
over the old mossy sod. Now these things 
were not done in a day or a year, but as 
the boy grew older and more able to cope 
with his father’s self-conceit, more was 
done annually, not without much opposi- 
tion and many hard werds, but still done. 

Then came a heavy blow: Lurana, a 
girl of fifteen, fresh and pretty as a wild 
rose, and tired of the pinching economy, 
the monotonous work and grinding life of 
the farm, ran away with a tin-peddler and 
broke her mother’s heart; not in the phys- 
ical sense that hearts are sometimes brok- 
en, but the weary woman‘s soul was set 
on this bright, winsome child, and her life 
lost all its scant savor when the blooming 
face and the clear young voice left her for- 
ever. 

**T don’t blame her none, anyway,” she 
sobbed out to her boy, now a stout fellow 
of twenty-two, raging at his sister's folly. 
“T can’t feel to blame her; I know ‘tis 
more’n a girl can bear to live this way. 
I’ve hed to, but it’s been dreadful hard! 
I've wished more’n once [ could be laid 
down along with the little babies out there 
on the hill, so’s to rest a spell; but there 
was you and Lury wanted me, and so my 
time hadn’t come. Amasy, you’re a man 
grown now. If ever you should get mavr- 
ried, and I s’pose you will, men folks 
seem to think it’s needful, whether or no, 
do kinder make it easy for her, poor cree- 
tur! Don’t grind her down to skin and 
bone, like me, dear; ‘taint just right, I’m 
sure on’t, never to make no more of a wom- 
an than if she was a horned critter, and 
don’t do it.” 

“Mother, I never will!” answered the 
son, as energetically and solemnly as if he 
were taking his oath. 

But Wealthy was nearer to her rest than 
she knew; the enemy that lurks in dirt, 
neglect, poor food, constant drudgery, and 
the want of every wholesome and pleasur- 
able excitement to mind and body, and 
when least expected swoops down and 
does its fatal errand in the isolated farm- 
house, no less than in the crowded city 
slums; the scourge of New England, ty- 
phoid fever, broke out in the Tucker home- 
stead. 

Wealthy turned away from her baking 
one Saturday morning, just as the last pie 
was set on the broad pantry shelf, and 
fainted on the kitchen floor, where Amasa, 





the younger, found her an hour after, mut- 
tering, delirious and cold. What he could 
do then, or the village doctor, or an old 
woman who called herself a nurse, was all 
useless. But the best skill of any kind 
would have been equally futile. She was 
never conscious again for a week. Then 
her eyes seemed to see what was about her 
once more; she looked up at her boy, laid 
her wan cheek on his hand, smiled—and 
died. 

Hardly had her wasted shape been put 
under the mullens and hardhack, when her 
husband came in from the hayfield smitten 
with the same plague. He was harder to 
conquer; three weeks of alternate burning, 
sinking, raving and chills ended at last in 
the grey and grim repose of death for 
him, and another Amasa Tucker reigned 
alone in the old house on the hill. 


It is not to be supposed that in all these 
years Amasa the younger had been blind 
to the charms of the other sex. He had 
not “been with” every girl who went to 
school with him, or whom he met at sing- 
ing schools or spelling matches, or who 
smiled at him from her Sunday bonnet as he 
muufully “held up his end” in the village 
choir. He had been faithful always to the 
shy, delicate, dark-eyed little girl who was 
his girl sweetheart, and now it was Mary 
Peet that he hastened to ask to share his 
life and home. He had intended to take a 
farm on shares the next summer. and work 
his way slowly upward to a place of his 
own. Nowhe had this hundred-acre farm, 
and to his great surprise he found $3,000 
laid up in the bank at Peet’s Mills, the slow 
savings of his father’s fifty years. He be- 
gan at once to get his house in order; he 
longed to build a new one, but Mary’s ad- 
vice restrained him, so he did his best with 
this. ‘The cellar he cleared and white- 
washed with his own hands; cleaned its 
one begrimed window and set two more, 
so that it was sweet and light; the house 
was scrubbed from one end to the other, a 
bonfire made of the old, dirty comforta- 
bles and quilts, and the kitchen repainted 
a soft yellow, and new windows with clear 
large glass set in place of the dingy old 
sashes. The woodhouse was filled with 
dry wood and a good store of pine cones 
and chopped brush for kindlings; a new 
milk-room was built but a little way from 
the back door, over a tiny brook that ran 
down the hill north of the house and under 
the slatted floor kept up a cool draught of 
fresh air; a covered passage connected it 
with the kitchen, and a door into the old 
milk-room made of that a convenient pan- 
try, while the removal of the oid one from 
the kitchen corner gave to that apartment 
more room, air and light. A new stove 
with a set boiler filled up the hearth of the 
old fire-place, but further improvements 
Amasa left for Mary. 

A different home-coming from his moth- 
er’s she had indeed, on just such a spring 
day as Wealthy came there. The kitchen 
shone clean and bright, a bowl of pink ar- 
butus blossoms made its atmosphere fresh- 
ly sweet, and the fire was laid ready for 
her to light, the shining tea-kettle filled, 
and the pantry held such stores as Amasa’s 
masculine knowledge of household wants 
could suggest—flour, butter, eggs, sugar, 
all were in abundance, and no feast of royal- 
ty ever gave more pleasure to its most hon- 
ored guest than the hot biscuit Mary made 
and baked for their supper, the stewed 
dried apple, the rich old cheese and the 
fragrant tea, gave Amasa on this happy 
evening. Next day they took their wed- 
ding trip to Peet’s Mills in the new and 
sensible farm-wagon Amasa had just 
bought, with a strong spirited horse to 
draw it. 

‘“‘T want you to look around, Mary,” he 
had said the night before, ‘‘and see what 
is needful here. I expect almost every- 
thing is wanting, and we can’t lay out for 
finery: but first of all get what will make 
your work easy. Your weddin’ present 
will come along to-morrow; to-day we'll 
buy necessities.” 

Mrs. Peet had not sent her only girl 
empty-handed to the new home; a good 
mattress, two pairs of blankets, fresh 
light comfortables, and some cheap, neat 
white spreads, a set of gay ¢rockery, a 
clock and a roll of bright ingrain carpet- 
ing had all come to the farm house soon 
after the bride’s arrival. Her ample sup- 
ply of sheets and pillow cases, strong tow- 
els and a few table cloths, had been sent 
the day before, so this sort of thing was 
not needed; but there was a new churn 
bought, and altogether new furnishings 
for the dairy, several modern inventions to 
make the work of a woman easier, a set of 
chairs, a table and an easy lounge for the 
parlor, some cretonne covered with apple 
blossoms and white thorn clusters, and 
pails, brooms and tinware that would have 
made Wealthy a happy woman, crowded 
the over-full wagon before they turned 
homeward. 

The old house began to smile and blos- 
som under this new dispensation, and the 
new mistress smiled, too. Amasa milked 
the cows for her, and lifted the heavy 

pails of milk to strain into the bright new 





justice and affection. 





pans; he filled the wood-box by the stove 
twice a day, puta patent pump into the 
old well, and as it stood above the house 
ran a pipe down into a sink set in the wood- 
shed and so put an end to the drawing and 
carrying of water. 

The fat, round, placid pigs that now en- 
joyed themselves in the new pen, he took 
care of himself. ‘‘it isn’t work for wom- 
en-folks,” he said. ‘‘You'’ve got enough 
to do, Mary; there’s the garden you'll 
have an eye on, and the chickens, if you’re 
a mind to; I’m going to build a hen-house 
and a yard to it right off, that'll be good 
enough for you as well as the chickens; 
and [ want you to promise if any time the 
work gets a mite heavy and worries you, 
you'll speak right out. I can afford to 
have everything worn out rather than my 
wife.” 

Really, it paid! It does pay, my mascu- 
line friends, to give any woman a kindly 
word now and then; if you had done it 
oftener—or your fathers had—in the past, 
the Rights of Women never would have 
angered or bored you as they do now; or 
unsexed and made strident and clamorous 
that half of creation which is and always 
was unreasonable enough to have hungry 
hearts. Try it and see. 

Amasa was wise above his generation; 
he had seen his mother suffer and learned 
a lesson. Mary never pined for kindly 
appreciation of her work or help in it. 
When she had a door cut through into the 
parlor, the stiff chairs and sofa banish- 
ed, the flowery curtains hung at either 
window, the gay carpet put down and the 
new furniture set in place, with her wed- 
ding present—an easy stuffed rocker— 
drawn up to the table, on which lay two 
weekly papers and a magazine, she had 
still sense enough left to make this hither- 
to sacred apartment into a real sitting- 
room, where every evening she and Amasa 
rested, read or talked over the day’s do- 
ings; and when the first fat, rosy baby 
came, and Mary was about again, it added 
another pleasure to have the old cradle be- 
side them all the evening, with its sleeping 
treasure. 

Can I tell in words what a sense of peace 
and cheer pervaded this household, in spite 
of some failures and troubles? If the rye 
did blast one year, the two best cows die 
another; if a weasel once invaded the new 
and wonderful hen-house and slaughtered 
the best dozen of Plymouth Rocks, if 
sweeping storms wet the great crop of hay 
on the big meadow, or an ox broke its 
leg in a post hole, still there was home 
to come back to, and a sensible, cheerful 
woman to look on the bright side of things 
when 4 man was discouraged. 

But on the whole, things prospered ; and 
as Amasa heard the sweet laughter of his 
happy children, and met the calm smile of 
his wife, he could not but look back at his 
mother’s harrowed and sad experience, 
and give a heartfelt sigh at the difference 
between the two Mrs. 'uckers, unaware 
how much it was due to his own sense of 


There are two morals to this simple 
sketch, my friends; one is, the great use 
and necessity of taking an agricultural 
paper; and the other is the equal use and 
necessity of being good to your wives. 

Accept which you like or need most. 
“In the language of the ancient Romans,” 
You pays your money and you takes your 


choice! 
capailiticcctnis 


HOW WORKING-GIRLS LIVE. 


That bright little paper, the English 
Women’s Union Journal, says: 


Rumor with her thousand tongues had 
it that 20,000 copies of Mr. Sims’ ‘* How the 
Poor Live’ were subscribed for by the 
book trade before the day of publication. 
This is as it should be. All that pen and 
pencil can do to bring the condition of the 
abject poor before the eye is done in these 
pages; unfortunately no description can 
be perfect which does not appeal to the 
nose and ears, as well as to the eye. Pov- 
erty has such a way of becoming pictur- 
esque! 

If I succeed in impressing the following 
extract from ‘*How the Poor Live.” on the 
minds of the friends of the Women’s Pro- 
tective and Provident League by copying 
it in this journal, I feel sure that Mr. Sims 
will be greatly pleased. ‘One good work, 
however, which I do not care to leave hid- 
ing its light under a bushel, is the home 
for factory girls, managed by the Sisters 
of St. John the Baptist, Clewer, and situat- 
ed in Southwark. Here, girls employed 
in the many factories during the day can, 
if they are willing to submit to the rules, 
find a real home for a small weekly pay- 
ment, and eseape the wretched and too 
often vicious surroundings of the places in 
which their parents live. With a full 
knowledge of all the temptation which be- 
sets the working-girls who have to spend 
their leisure in these slums, none can doubt 
the good work such institutions may do. 
On the night of our visit we were conduct- 
ed from basement to roof by one of the 
Sisters, we saw the girls and heard their 
histories from their own lips, and learnt 
how terrible was the sin and misery which 
had forced them to look upon their vile 
homes with loathing, and how fierce the 
temptation which besets them when left to 
themselves. These girls are of the class 
which most deserve help; they work hard 
at dangerous trades for their living, and 
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> pay for their food and board. What 
~ Gravity does, is to throw a certain 
home influence around them, give them 
cleanliness and godliness, and preserve 
them to some extent from the contamina- 
tion of the streets—streets which are 
thronged at night with the worst types of 
humanity the great city can show. 

“The story of the Mission is romantic. 
A lady, Mrs. Hun, was left a young wid- 
ow. After less than two years of married 
life her husband died suddenly. She de- 
voted herself to her own daughter, who 
grew upa beautiful girl. The morning af- 
ter her first bali the young lady was found 
dead in her bed. To assuage her grief, 
and keep from breaking down utterly, the 
bereaved mother determined to devote her- 
self to charity. The fearful condition of 
the voung girls in this neighborhood was 
brought to ber attention, and with her for- 
tune and her dead daughter's, she devoted 
herself to establishing a home for factory 


girls. Such is the short and simple story 
of how this excellent institution was found- 


w it is carried out, how the girls 
- &, - the Home, and how thoroughly 
they appreciate its comforts, any lady can 
see who cures to take a trip as far as Union 
Street, Borough, and ring the bell of the 
All Hallows’ Mission House. 

“~he work which these girls have to do 
in return for a small wage is generally of 
a dangerous character. 2 any of them lit- 
erally snatch their food from the jaws of 
death. One girlin the House was white 
and ill and weak, and her story may be 
taken as a sample. She worked at the 
‘bronzing,’ that: is, a branch of the chro- 
mo-lithography business, and it consists in 
applying a fluid, which gives off a poison- 
ous exhalation, to certain work. Bronzing 
enters largely into the composition of those 
Christmas pictures which delight us so 
much at the festive season, and which 
adorn the nursery of many a happy, rosy- 
cheeked English child. The law, recog- 
nizing the dangerous nature of the work, 
says that the girls doing it shall be allowed 
a pint of milk per day, the milk in some 
way counteracting the effect of the poison 
the girls inhale. It will hardly be believed 
that some of the best firms refuse to com- 
ply with this regulation, and if the girls 
complain they are at once discharged. Now 
the wages paid are seven shillings per 
week. ‘I'o keep at their employment it is 
necessary that the workers take castor oil 
daily and drink at least a pint of milk. 
They must either pay for these luxuries 
out of their scanty earnings or go without, 
and eventually find their way to the hospi- 
tal. 

“Take another trade—the fur-pulling. 
The women and girls employed at this are 
in some shops locked in the room with 
their work, and have to eat their food 
there. If you had ever seen a room crowd- 
ed with girls pulling the fluff from cats, 
rabbits, rats, and goodness knows what 
other animals, you could appreciate the 
situation better. ‘The fluff, the down, and 
the small hairs smother everything, and 
are necessarily swallowed by the occupants 
of the room with pernicious effect, and yet 
it is the custom of some of the men in the 
trade to force their employees to eat under 
such circumstances, that is, to swallow 
their food thickly coated with the hairs 
from which nothing can preserve it. 

“Why do not the women refuse?—Be- 
sause they would be discharged. ‘There 
are always hundreds ready and eager to 
take their places. The struggle for bread 
is too fierce for the fighters to shrink from 
any torture in its attainment. 

“With the dangers of the white lead 
works, which employ a large number of 
these families, most people are now famil- 
iar; at least, those who have read the in- 
quests must be. In addition to the liabil- 
ity to lead poisoning, in many of these 
works the machinery is highly dangerous. 
In spite of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
the victims of machine accidents—that is, 
when they are women or children—rarely 
get compensation.” 

— 

IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE PLATFORM. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association held at 
Ottumwa, the following platform was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That we believe in the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence “That all men 
are created equal” and that the natural rights of 
one human being are those of every other, in all 
cases equally sacred and inalienable, neither af- 
fected by nor dependent upon sex. 

Resolved, That the essénce of republican liber- 
ty is the principle that no class shall depend for 
- rights on the mercy or justice of any other 
class. 

Resolved, That the enjoyment of a right to-day 
is no security that it will be continued to-mor- 
row, so long as itis granted as a privilege and 
not secured as a sacred right. 

Resolved, That the consequence of the excln- 
sion of woman from the possession and exercise 
of her natural rights has been calamitous to the 
whole human race, inflicting great injury upon 
both sons and daughters, cultivating in man a 
love of dominion and in woman an unwomanly 
dependence. 


Resolved, That the votes of women are imper- 
atively needed to promote the interests of tem- 
perance, purity and peace, to give woman great- 
er self-reliance, self-respect, and personal inde- 
pendence, and to secure to woman “a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work.” 


Resolved, That in the progress and —- 
ment of civilization new duties and responsibili- 
ties have been thrust upon us; therefore, Re- 
solved, That it is the duty of all intelligent wo- 
men to demand a full recognition of equal rights, 
civil and political. 

_ Resolved, That we have great encouragement 
in the growth of our cause during the past year, 
as evidenced in the Constitutional amendments 
now pending in Oregon and in our own State, by 
the exercise of school suffrage by women in 
twelve States, hy the extension of municipal suf- 
frage to the women of Scotland, by the passage 
of the English married women’s property bill, by 
the large votein the British Parliament in favor 
of Parliamentary Woman Suffrage, by Sir John 
McDonald's bill in the Canadian Parliament 
making suff-age equal for men and women, by 
the formaticn of a French National Woman Suf- 
frage Society, and by the movement to give suf- 
frage to women in Italy. 





Officers were chosen for the ensuing 
term as follows: 





Recording Secretary — Martha C. Callanan, 
Des Moines. 

Treasurer—Ly dia M. Davis, Des Moines. 

Corresponding Secretary — Ellen Armstrong, 
Ottumwa. 

Executive Committee — Chairman, Mary A. 
Work, Des Moines; Eliza H. Hunter, Mary J. 
Coggeshall, Maria 8S. Orwig, Gov. B. F. Gue, 
Des Moines; Rev. W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mrs. H. R. Dean, Grinnell; Jane A. McKinney, 
Decorah; Rev. M_ T. Folsom, Marshalltown; 
Lizzie B. Read, Algona; Mattie G. Davenport; 
Oskaloosa. 

Vice-President of 1st District—Mrs. C. W. 
Slagle, of Fairfield. 

2. Sen. John Russell, of Jones. 

3, Mrs. M. M. Adams, Dubuque. 

4, Jane A. McKinney, Decorah. 

5, Mrs. E. O. Price, Cedar Rapids. 

, Mrs. Al. Swalm, Oskaloosa. 

» Mrs. Mary Hastie, Carlisle. 

. Mrs. H. D. Nott, Leon. 

, Mrs. D. M. Wyland, Harlan. 
10, Mrs. C. T. Harkness, Humbolt. 
11, Eva Sober Gilcrist, Spencer. 


At the last meeting of the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Association the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this society are 
hereby extended to the Hon. C. F. Clarkson, 
agricultural editor of the Register, for his denun- 
ciatory article on probate courts; and we hope 
that health and long life may be his, that he may 
use his eloquent and vigorous pen against this 
hoary injustice, and against similar abuses. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Not the least of the practical grievances 
of men is the comparative immunity meted 
out to men for crimes against the person 
of women. Judges and juries do not con- 
vict, governors too often pardon, this class 
of criminals. Women will never receive 
adequate protection till they help elect the 
officers of the law. 

A new argument for the presence of 
women on the Boston School Board is 
found in the record of the death of a young 
girl at Brighton, filed in the registrar's of- 
fice, which gives the cause of death, *‘pri- 
mary—due tothe Boston school system of 
‘cramming,’ too much study and brain 
work, duration six months; secondary— 
congestion of the brain, resulting in coma, 
duration thirteen days.” 

The name of Mrs. Valeria Stone will be 
memorable in many schools and colleges, 
for all the property of which she was pos- 
sessed is bestowed upon such institutions. 
It might well be wished that she had given 
a greater amount to the education of wom- 
en,—her only bequest of that sort being 
$100,000 to Wellesley. But it will take a 
long while for the proper recognition of 
women by women. — Springfield Republi- 
can. 

Mr. George W. Cable, the celebrated 
novelist, gave his second series of readings 
in the Long Island Historical Hall last 
week, before a small but select audience. 
Mr. Beecher occupied a front seat, and his 
bulky frame shook with laughter at the 
keen wit of the author-reader and the de- 
licious Creole life he brought before his 
audience. The only fault found with the 
entertainment was that it was too short; 
the audience rose to go ata quarter past 
nine, anxious, like Oliver Twist, for more. 

As arule, the ladies who scorn to earn 
money do not scorn to take it as a gift. 
Their natural protectors gone, they will 
quarter themselves on any relative who will 
open his house for them—a cousin, a cous- 
in’s cousin—any small plea of relationship 
is sufficient. ‘They will actually go a-beg- 
ging ina delicate and dainty way among 
friends, and receive anything any one 
chooses to give. And it is well known to 
every one that any offer of marriage to 
one of them which promises a comfortable 
home will be accepted. ‘This is the best 
end to be hoped for, but if the girls are 
not attractive, they pass from one long- 
suffering relative to another until they are 
**brought into” old ladies’ homes or placed 
in genteel institutions, where they still 
boast with their latest breath of their gen- 
tility, and are as proud of never having 
earned a penny as they should be ashamed 
of it. Certainly there are fewer such 
women in the world to-day than there 
were twenty years ago, but there are still 
enough to shame good, independent girls 
out of efforts in which they should be en- 
couraged, with the old bugaboo story that 
“ladies never work for a livelihood.” La- 
dies do, ladies will, if there is any need of 
it; fora true lady would rather do any- 
thing honest than be an object of charity ; 
and, in a womanly way quite consistent 
with all feminine charms, rejoices in the 
possibility of independence.— Woman at 
Work. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was opened in Boston, 
Jan. 16. The Board now includes 22 
branches and two conference associations, 
and over 1,500 auxiliaries and mission 
circles. The Board has 97 missionaries, 81 
Bible women, 25 boarding schools, and 
homes at Constantinople, Kioto, Osaka and 
Madma; also 123 village and day schools. 
The work of the Board abroad, in Turkey 
and Japan particularly, has been encourag- 
ing. Addresses by various missionaries 
were made during the morning session. 
The treasurer's report shows receipts for 
the year $108,450. In the afternoon Mrs. 











Albert Bowker was elected president, Mrs. 
Rufus Anderson vice-president, Mrs. <. F. 
Hill corresponding secretary, the other 
officers being the same. Thus the woman’s 
movement is invading the most conserva- 
tive circles. 

Great numbers of post-offices in England 
are managed by women. I said to one in 
London: **You manage this as well as a 
man.” ‘We are said to do it better,” she 
replied, ‘because, people say, we are quick- 
er and more patient.” All through Norway 
and Sweden women’s names are often on 
the business signs. They are most efficient 
in some of the Stockholm banks. In one 
provincial town a womanis manager of 
the State Savings Bank. I was told often 
in Sweden that girls were preferred in 
stores, because they ‘never went to the 
till to get money to spend in drink or on 
disreputable women.” Over 150,000 wom- 
en are employed in agriculture. over 10,000 
in mines and manufacture, over 15.000 in 
medicine, and two or three score in law. 
A married woman rightly, as in Switzer- 
land, has the same privileges in work as if 
she were single. If ill, she hires a substi- 
tute. ‘I'wo sisters carry on a goldsmith’s 
and watchmaker’s trade. Over 20,000 
women are engaged in the watchmaking 
trade in Switzerland, doing much of the 
finest work. Flotsingen, Wurtemburg, has 
a brigade of forty-two water-carriers, be- 
longing to the fire department, each of the 
four squads commanded by a **female cor- 
poral.” ‘They have a regular drill. Most 
of the wax matches are made by women. 
A ball of cotton is wound off two large 
cylinders, passed several times through a 
pan of melted wax, until sufficient coating 
is obtained, then cut, put into frames, dip- 
ped into the composition, dried and boxed. 
All match-making is unhealthy, but great- 
ly improved of late years. In France near- 
ly all the booking clerks at railways, and 
signal clerks are women, not for the sake 
of economy, for they are paid usually the 
same as men and sometimes higher, but 
because they are temperate and can be 
trusted.—Sarah K. Bolton, in N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 
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HUMOROUS. 





According to the Boston Post, when Mr. 
James ‘I’. Fields invented the name of Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, and wrote a note to Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, dated from that place, Dr. 
Holmes replied in a note dated ‘*Beverly- 
by-the-Depot.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Blank, in her sopranoest 
accents, ‘‘when you used to call me your 
love ‘fore we were married, I little knew 
what you meant when you said that your 
‘love’ should be always ‘changeless.’ And 
I have been changeless, sure enough.” It 
is suspected that Blank is not over liberal 
in money matters.—Boston Transcript. 


Two old colored women were baptized 
in the James River. One submitted quiet- 
ly, while the other came up out of the 
water all excitement, shouting: “I saw 
Gabr’l, I saw Gabr’l, right in de bottom ob 
de ribber! Bress my heart for dat vishun 
ob glory.” ‘‘Hush, you Dilsey,” said the 
less excitable one: *tdat was uuflin but a 
big terrapin. I done seed dat myself.” 

A well known Detroit lady, who is a 
thrifty provider, saw a load of pork and 
concluded to purchase a couple of fine 
porkers, for which she settled with the 
dealer on the spot. ‘She forgot, however, 
to give him her address, and an hour later, 
as she stood conversing with some of her 
ariscocratic friends, the man of perk ap- 
proached and ‘*nudged” her mysteriously 
with the butt end of his whip. The lady 
turned in amazement: ‘“Shzay, shzay !” 
he asked in a loud voice; “vas you de 
voman dot belongs to dem hogs?” 


A New Yorker who was lately sojourn- 
ing in Paris heard a great outery near his 
room in the hotel one day, and an investi- 
gation revealed the fact that a servant had 
sarelessly burned some papers belonging 
toa permanent guest of the house. He 
was scolding, and she was excusing and 
explaining, when the New Yorker asked, 
**Were the papers of great value?” 

**I fear so,” was the reply, as the gentle- 
man began picking up the scraps in the 
fireplace. When he had gathered and ex- 
amined half a dozen he gleefully exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Ah! I am saved!” 

**Then the papers were of no value?” 

“None at all, my dear friend. They 
were American railroad shares.”— Wall- 
Street News. 





A Leading! ondon Phys: 
ician establishes an 
Otticein New York 
for the Cure of 


1 

EPILEPTIC FITS. 

From Am,Journal of Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has simply beo: 
astonishing; we have heard of ca.es of over 20 years’ etand- 
ing successfully enred by him. He has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with a lurge bottle of his won- 
erfal cure freeto any sufferer who may send their expres: 
and P. O, Address, We advise any one wishing a cure to ad. 

@ross Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No, 96 John St. New York. 





TOKOLOGY * "905,i3,F7=** 
WOMAN. 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. Thies popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

**T tind more needed information compressed in its 
pages than I met before in one book.”—MarRy A, 
LIVERMORE. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Pocket KNIVvVEs, 


SCISSORS, °°." 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 
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THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


of all the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to me fue while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. 


The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker. 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 
Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cool- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk &c., with 
out sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 


90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston, 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


IDEAL 











PENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, } 
82 RUTLAND S8T.. BosToN, Oct. 13, 1883 

Gents—1 wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food js doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we Laving been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting berself,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders tor her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you l. any betler way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 

Mrs. F. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME, 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
bereficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS, A. BUNTING 

June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 

WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883 
Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Foou very useful. 
Respeetfully ey 

A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, ber breathing was very labored. and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
inadoctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease, She was 60 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 
gether, and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took her 
bed in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doe- 
tor concluded that she had a greatdeal of inflaumation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digital:s, 
a mepreee ove. the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
ets aud nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better The least exertion caused her to 
faint: getting out of bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week, She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion @ rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
atlairs, which wade her very unbappy, and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist. wasable with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At tbat time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital. where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The eftect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food, She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, Was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
dally. and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
Should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial tu her, as by i's use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as weil as ever. 


From a Leading Boston Physician. 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times dally, 
commencing with 5 drops. and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 

Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four monthse 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


Hellotype Engravings 


Premiums for New Subscribers 


To The Woman's Journal 


These beautiful pictures are exact fac-simile repro- 
ductions by the Heliotype Process of rare and costly en- 
gravings and etchings, from paintings by the old mas- 
ters, and of the finest specimens to be found of modern 
French and English pa, including among 
others choice works 0 


Alma-Tadema, 
Michael Angelo. 
Bastien-Lepage. 





Kate Sreenpwere 
sir Edwin Landseer, 
Makart. 


Rosa Bonheur, Marak, 
Bouguereau, Meissonier. 
Cabanel. Meyer Von Bremen. 
Chialiva, Millais. 
Correggio. Millet. 
De Neuville, Murillo, 
Jurer. Parmegiano. 
Faed,. Raphael. 
Guido, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Hamon. Ary Scheffer. 


Herring. 


Schreyer. 
Holman Hunt. 


Leonardo da Vinci. 

They are printed upon the same paper, with the 
same ink, as the original engravings, and will never 
fade. ‘They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches), and 
are sold at the remarkably low price of 50 cts. each. 
We offer two engravings for one new name. 

A number of extra large sizes can be had at one 
dollar each. For one new name we can offer one of 
the large size. The new Descriptive Catalogues ot 
about 400 engravings will be sent free to any address 
by applying to the office of the Woman's Jour» AL. 


$5 to $20 perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residenee : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Btreet, 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office bours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residenee, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC,ANDA THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened u house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Suppertere, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &e., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M 

For particulars send for Circulars. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the g 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Burgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever esta»lished for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 

For announcements or information, address the 

an, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mase, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. his college ts 
regular in all respects, graded, rm | open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admiseion, the course of study, 
and the Seemente for graduation fully equal to cén- 
tiguous colleges, 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. J)., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session mb Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Meroy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (111. Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the aécommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘Teacher's Provision.” Our graduatésare 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, I. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Under care of Members of the — pm wy Ang 

















Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street sta 

Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre atory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfalness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
A year 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For eata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable nefgh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
The phowtet fstimeng in 


to the virtues of 
= BALM is from a well-known businees man’: 
o am 


ersonally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 


CACTUS BAL 














Relieves and cures Salt 
Rheum. Try it. 
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SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
(Centinuek from Page 29.) 


agement and help from men as noble as 
ever breathed the free air of heaven, and 
she has had as bitter opponents as ever the 
women of Massachusetts have had. To Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, President-at-large 
of the W. A., is due much of the success, 
and this is what the press says of her: 

‘*Whatever may be said or thought by 

eople who are prejudiced against Mrs. 
Deslonr. it cannot be denied that the final 
accomplishment of universal suffrage in this 
Territory has been hastened many years 
through the very able, persistent and pa- 
tient efforts of that remarkable woman. We 
feel like congratulating her on the success 
of her work among us. As an ally we 
claim the privilege of jubilating to some 
extent over the result. And so, “big sis- 
ter,” here is our hand, the same you knew 
as a toddler; not dimpled now, but bony, 
and rugged, and willing to knock hard for 
this and other good causes in an open field 
with the enemy.” 

Another paper says: ‘She is the Joan of 
Are of the woman's cause ;” but it is to be 
hoped she will not meet her fate. ‘Thus 
ever the right comes uppermost.” Since 
1866 she has fairly pelted the Legislature 
with petitions, letters and speeches. She 
has canvassed every town big enough to 
rally fifty persons for an audience, and ar- 
gued her cause before them. She has or- 
ganized societies and scattered leaflets. 
She edits a paper, which has entered its 
fourteenth year and has a large circula- 
tion. Sheis a Christian wife and mother, 
fulfilling all these duties, and no one can 
spot a single action unbecoming either of 
these relations. Others are deserving of 
credit. who have aided her in the work. 

Washington Territory was organized in 
1853, thirty years ago. ‘The first election 
law passed the House Jan. 18, 1866, and 
the Council on the 19th, and received Goy. 
Pickering’s signature the 23d. It declared 
‘all white citizens” entitled to vote. <A 
claim was made that the law recognized 
woman’s right of suffrage, but it was not 
pressed. 

In 1869, a woman suffrage bill was intro- 
duced in the House and called forth five 
ayes only. 

In October, 1871, another bill was intro- 
duced. They laid it on the table,—we al- 
ways find good things on the table. 

Four days after, under suspension of the 
rules, a joint resolution was passed asking 
Mrs. A. 8. Duniway and Susan B. Antho- 
ny to address the House. ‘They promptly 
complied with the invitation, and astonish- 
ed the honorable gentlemen by their elo- 
quence and arguments. But the bill was 
indefinitely postponed. 

In 1872, two candidates for delegates to 
Congress gave a written opinion that wom- 
en were entitled to vote under the original 
law of 1866, but in one county only were 
they allowed to do so, fifteen or twenty 
only voting. Straightway they the next 
year changed the law, so it could not be 
construed in favor of women. 

In November, 1873, a bill was introduced 
in the House. It was reported favorably, 
amid much cheer and enthusiasm, but was 
finally lost. 

On November 4, 1875, a bill was intro- 
duced in the House. It was made a spe- 
cial order for the Gth, and ail trace of it 
was lost; somebody mislaid it! 

In 1877, a school suffrage bill was pass- 
ed. A wedge was entered, and the final 
conquest was felt to be only a question of 
time. 

In 1878, a grand convention was held in 
the city of Walla Walla, in anticipation of 
the admission of Washington Territory as 
a State. They drafted a constitution. Mrs. 
Duniway was unceasing in her efforts, aid- 
ed by her friends, to get an equal rights 
clause into it. But the effort was all in 
vain. Uncle Sam thought that Washing- 
ton Territory was hardly ready to become 
a State, and all were disappointed. 

In 1881, a bill was offered in the Council, 
went through gradations of “reading? 
‘suspension of rules,” and ‘final passage” 
in one minute and a half. and was lost! One 
week after another, effort was made. A 
bill was introduced. Mrs. D. and others 
addressed the House, and it passed, 13 to 
ll. There was great rejoicing and mueh 
enthusiasm displayed. But the Council, 
with its 7 to 5 votes, killed it. 

1883 was to be the year of jubilee. Oct. 
7 the House sent congratulations to the 
American Woman Suffrage Convention, 
which had just met in Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
few days later, the successful bill was in- 
troduced in the House Oct. 12, and carried 
by a two-thirds vote on the 17th. Nov. 15, 
the Council took up House-bill No. 16, 
whose provisions, concisely stated, restofe 
to women of Washington Territory the 
God-given, man-withholden equal right to 
assist with their fathers, brothers, husbands 
or sons in the government of the republic, 
and they stamped upon it the life-giving 
seal of their approval by a vote of 7 ayes 
to 5 noes. 

And on the 22d day of November, 1883, 
with a pen presented him by ladies of 
Olympia, Gov. W. A. Newell, an enthusi- 
astic advocate of woman suffrage, signed 
the bill, and the women of Washington 
Territory were made voting citizens of 
Washington Territory. 

Two hundred ladies of the city of Taco- 
ma have been enrolled as voters. In Skayet 
County, two have served acceptably as ju- 
Trywomen, and all are ready to cast their 
vote on the side of right. They are all 
pate! the Territory anxious to aid in all the 

ood. 

“The morning star that heralds the new 
birth of liberty appears in the Western 
horizon, and lo! it comes and stands over 
where the young child is, lighting up the 
way of the women of the East, who are to 
be guided by its illuminated path, as from 
this time forth nations watch its move- 
ments in admiration and wonder. The 
— of the new century sings exulting- 
y: 


“ ‘Eastward the star of Empire takes its way.’”’ 


It will, I firmly believe, lose its light 
only in the glorious sunrise of the enfran- 
chisement of the women of the North, 





South, East and West. ‘hen, and not till 
then, will the great problem of Prohibi- 
tion, in all its length and breadth, height 
and depth, be solved, and the manufacture 
andsale of intoxicants be forever done 
away with. This question must be agitat- 
ed. Fight it out, my sisters, on this line, 
if it takes your lifetime, and dying, in your 
ashes shall live your wonted fires. Many 
are the eyes that have grown dim watch- 
ing for the day. 


There is a twilight dawning on the world, 

The herald of a full and perfect day, 
When Liberty’s wide flag shall be unfurled, 

And kings shall bow to her superior sway. 
Already she is on ber august way, 

And, marching upward to her final goal, 
Nations the warnings of her voice obey, 

Away the clouds of fear and error roll; 
The chain is broken that bound the thralled and 

fettered soul.’’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, 


The President in the chair. A Commit- 
tee on Nominations and Business was ap- 
pointed ; 


Mrs. J. W. Smith, H. B. Blackwell, a Cc. 
Ames, Fred. A. Claflin, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
Arthur P. Ford, 8. C. Hopkins. 


A Committee on Finances was appointed : 


Mrs. S. C. Vogl, Miss M. Ada Molyneux, 
Miss Clare Mansfield, Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
Miss A. S. Blackwell. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
The following report was read by Lucy 
Stone, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee: 


The regular monthly meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have been held, except 
in July and August. Letters were sent to 
the selectmen of every town in the State, 
or to some one in the town, for them to 
ask again for an article in the warrant for 
the town-meeting to petition the Legisla- 
ture to grant Municipal Suffrage to women. 
The article was inserted in a large number 
of warrants, but the favorable action was 
very limited. 

Petitions for Municipal and Presidential 
Suffrage, for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and to the school suffrage law, 
were extensively circulated. Nothing is 
finer than the persistent fidelity of the men 
and women, some of them aged, some of 
them young, who carry these petitions. 
Over 4,000 names were returned, which 
were duly sent to the Legislature and _ re- 
ferred to the Joint Special Committee. 

A “hearing” was given to the petition- 
ers, January 23. The special point urged 
was Municipal Suffrage. As usual, the 
Green Room was packed. Win. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., Lucey Stone, H. B. Black- 
well, L. Foster Morse, Hon. Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch, Mrs. Jennie F. Bashford, Miss Mary 
F. Eastman, Mayor Palmer and Mrs. A. 
A. Claflin spoke for the petitioners. 

A second hearing was given on the 
school suffrage bill amendment, January 
26. Abby W. May, Ednah D. Cheney, Geo. 
A. Walton, of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Henry B. Black- 
well, John W. Porter and Mrs. Martha G. 
Ripley spoke for the bill, Mrs. Edmunds 
against it. ‘The third hearing was contin- 
ued in the Green Room at the request of 
the ‘‘remonstrants” on the following 'Tues- 
day, with acrowded audience. Mrs: Ed- 
munds, Mrs. Julia C. Smith, Mrs. N. E. 
Chase, Mrs. Brigham, Mrs. Sudbury, spoke 
for the “‘remonstrants.” ‘These expressed 
great fear of the use of the ballot in its ef- 
fects on the nerves of women. Dr. Henry 
I. Bowditch said this was the most prepos- 
terous idea he had ever heard advanced. 
He spoke for the petitioners, as did Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Dr. J. Heber Smith, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, Mrs. C. P. Nick- 
les, Mrs. Dr. Hastings, Mary F. Eastman, 
Mrs. Ruggles, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. 
Perry and Henry B. Blackwell. 

A bill for Municipal Suffrage came up 
for discussion in the House of Represent- 
atives on February 20th. The debate was 
continued through four sessions, and for a 
much longer time in the newspapers. On 
the vote the bill was lost, yeas 89, nays 147, 
including pairs. Of those who voted in 
the affirmative 48 were Republicans, 31 
Democrats and one Independent. On a 
petition for a bill to allow contracts he- 
tween husband and wife, and to make gifts 
and conveyances valid when made directly 
between husband and wife, a hearing was 
given to Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Ednah D. Che- 
ney and Henry B. Blackwell, who spoke 
for these bills, but they failed to pass. 

Early in April new petitions asking sim- 
ply for Municipal Suffrage were sent out. 
Over 5,000 names are already returned on 
them, and day by day they are sent up to 
the Legislature. Suffrage Sociables were 
held monthly during the season. They 
have been found to be very pleasant and 
useful occasions. 

Early in September letters were sent to 
the Republican and Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committees, asking that no one might 
be a candidate for Governor who was op- 
posed to woman suffrage, and who hence 
might veto a suffrage bill. These letters 
were signed by Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary C. Ames, Mary A. Livermore, 
Mary F. Eastman, Louisa M. Alcott, Ed- 
nah D. Cheney, Mary Shannon, and Mary 
C. Shannon. The Democratic Committee 
returned a respectful answer. The Repub- 
lican did not reply. Early in October an 
appeal to voters to elect to the Legislature 
men who would vote for municipal suffrage 
for women was widely circulated. This 
was signed by Lucy Stone, Ednah D. Chen- 
“ys Mary C. Ames, Anna H. Clarke, Susan 

- B. Channing, Caroline A. Kennard, 
Mary C. Shannon, Mary Shannon, Electa 
L. W. Walton, Jennie ‘T. Leonard, Sarah 
E. M. Kingsbury, Susan C. Vogl. Letters 
were also sent to editors of every daily and 
weekly paper throughout the State asking 
if they would support Municipal Suffrage 
for women. Thirty-two returned answer 
that they would support the measure. The 
able speech of Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch at 
the last annual meeting was printed and 
circulated. Many thousand tracts and 
leaflets have been scattered far and wide. 





Mrs. Tracy Cutler has been engaged this 
month for suffrage work in Worcester, 
with satisfactory results. Miss Matilda 
Hindman was engaged for suffrage work 
during the winter, particularly in the 
churches in Boston and its vicinity. But 
serious illness in her family prevented her 
fulfilment of this engagement. Six lec- 
tures have been given by Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann and five by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

‘This report does not represent all the 
suffrage work this Association has accom- 
plished during the year. Much has been 
done by auxiliary clubs, and individual ef- 
fort on the part of many has been cease- 
less, in addition to what is reported above. 


Mrs. Proctor reported suffrage work in 
Lynn, though no suffrage club yet exists 
there. 

Mrs. Stone read the report of the Need- 
ham Club. 

NEEDHAM WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The yearly report of the Needham Wom- 
an Suffrage Clnb will, to all outward seem- 
ing, show no large results of work. No 
meetings as heretofore for entertainment 
and edification of large numbers have 
taken place. 

In a quiet manner it has gone onits way, 
during the winter holding the usual month- 
ly meetings, in which the time has been oc- 
cupied in reading from the ‘‘History of 
Woman Suffrage,” and in discussion with 
some opposers. Seventy-two women of 
Needham were registered to vote. But at 
the town meeting in March only twenty- 
six voted. This small proportion may have 
been owing to the fact that the lady who 
had served one term on the school commit- 
tee had given such satisfaction that her re- 
election was fully assured beforehand. 
During the summer woman suffrage peti- 
tions were eirculated by committees chosen 
for that purpose,who have brought in over 
three hundred names. 

Within a short period, eight earnest 
young suffragists have gone out from 
among us, and settled in different places, 
where we feel sure they will sow the seed 
which will grow and bear fruit. Already 
we have heard of their activity in the 
cause. In one town, where little or no in- 
terest was felt in the subject, one of our 
young friends, having a woman suffrage 
petition sent her for circulation, was told 
there was small hope of success in finding 
signatures there. But willing to do her 
best for the cause, her efforts resulted in 
obtaining thirty signatures. 

Thus we feel that although the number 
of present and active members on our list 
is diminished, the real spirit of our cause 
has spread abroad, and the small field of 
our first planting is widening silently. 
This, with the usual yearly donation forth- 
coming toward the “lecture fund,” is the 
sum of the labors of this Club. 

Harrier B. Hicks, Sec. 

Needham, Mass., Jan. 18, 1884. 


Mr. Blackwell read the report of the 
Milford Club: 


MILFORD EQUAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of Mil- 
ford is still in existence, but with few ad- 
ditions to its members. About « dozen of 
the faithful ones go on their way, sowing 
here a little, and there a little, trusting to 
the future for a bountiful harvest. Seven- 
teen parlor meetings have been held, all 
interesting. While we have always en- 
deavored to promote the general subject, 
our greatest efforts have been exerted to 
elect women on our school-board. We 
were forced last year to run an independ- 
ent ticket because of the two political par- 
ties uniting on the candidates for school 
committee. We had a good yote under 
the circumstances, but not suflicient to 
elect our candidate. 

We have attended to the circulation of 
petitions to some extent, sending them in 
by our own representatives. This year, 
the same as last, the Association has given 
a course of literary lectures. Last year, 
these lectures were given mainly by dis- 
tinguished women; this year, by varied 
talent. Both courses were a great success. 
Our thanks are due to the local press, rep- 
resented by two papers, for general cour- 
tesy and favors received. 

We have not allied ourselves to any po- 
litical party, nor do we intend to do so un- 
til we have the ballot. 

C. A. GODFREY, Sec. 


The Treasurer’s Report was as follows: 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation in account with Amanda M. Lougee, 
Treasurer : 


1883. Dr. 
Advertising, Printing and Stationery... $178 65 
errr eee 124 72 
Balance due Woman’s Journal, 1882.... 94 97 
Hall for Annual Meeting, 1882.......... 60 00 
Se OD PI a vnn is cee crersenes ... 6000 
Sree ee 74 63 
Caterer for Sociables.... ...........5-- 326 55 
Ball Sor GockaBles. 2.00000: sscccccevcess 75 00 
WOGEY CHROMED 0606. ccccceccscees . 61 84 
Balance on hand January, 1884.......... 9812 

$1134 48 

1883. Cr. 
Balance on hand, January, 1882......... $323 86 
ED 504.040 40s renesecnscess 159 80 
MI, 55 50:0 65.5.0606606.550000 00000. 190 40 
Sale of Tickets to Sociables............ 460 42 

$1134 48 

1884, 

January 1, balance on hand............. $9812 


Mr. Blackwell moved: 


That we proceed to raise $10,000 for the work 
of thorough organization of woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts. 

That after $2,500 of this sum shall have been 
raised, a general agent shall be appointed and 
commissioned, who shall at once begin this work. 

Mr. Blackwell made a stirring address 
in behalf of these resolutions, at the close 
of which the President expressed his ap- 
proval of the plan, and subscribed one 
hundred dollars toward its accomplish- 
ment. 





A BREEZE IN WARD 20. 


E.litors Woman's Journal : 

Is it not about time to call a halt to the 
radical, yea, fanatical woman suftragists 
of Ward 20, and any others who may ever 
think of doing as they have done? The 
‘weaker vessels” have not shown a proper 
womanly spirit, for they are taught that 
when they are reviled they must not re- 
vile again; and three hundred voters, one 
of them a defeated candidate of that ward, 
are said to have determined that the wom- 
en shall bear Mr. Sayward’s abuse here- 
after without reply of any kind whatso- 
ever. For their temerity in opposing that 
gentleman’s re-election, the said three hun- 
dred voters have solemnly agreed to pre- 
vent the election in that ward of any man 
who favors woman suffrage, henceforth 
and forever. 

Do warn the friends of that cause in 
other wards and towns to be more careful ; 
to be so careful that they will do nothing 
to offend the men who are opposed to 
them, lest they, too, hurt the cause! 

Ward 20, Boston, Jan. 23, 1884. G. 

oo eed 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 








The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association was held 
at 5 Park Street, Friday afternoon, Miss 
May presiding. 

The Treasurer's Report showed the re- 
ceipts for 1883 to have been $272 50; ex- 
penses, $211 72; balance on hand, $164 37. 
The Secretary’s Report showed that there 
are now twenty-seven directors of the Asso- 
ciation, of whom these were elected during 
the year: Miss Brigham. of Boston; Miss 
Ellie A. Hilt. of Natick, Miss Maria H. 
Bray, of West Gloucester. Reports were 
read from Nantucket, showing an increase 
of twenty women voters; from Hampshire 
and Berkshire Counties, showing three la- 
dies to have been elected on school com- 
mittees; from Brockton and Plymouth, 
showing an addition of four each to the 
Association. It was announced that ward 
meetings would be held in Boston as fol- 
lows: wards 8, 9 and 10, Friday, at 77 
Mt. Vernon Street; ward 11, on Saturday, 
at 3 P. M., at the Prince Schoolhouse: 
ward 12, Friday, 4.30 P. M., at No. 40 
Warren Street; ward 15, on Jan. 28, at No. 
30 Indiana Place, at 4.30 P.M. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Hon. T. W. Higginson, and 
Rev. Mr. Eliot of Dorchester, gave ad- 
dresses. ‘The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Miss Abby W. May; Vice- 
President, Mrs. E. D. Cheney: Treasurer, 
Miss 8. F. King; Secretary, Miss A. Von 
Arnim; Assistant-Secretary, Miss F. Ever- 
ett; Directors, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. J. 
F. Clarke, and twenty-two others. The 
advisability of parlor meetings was urged 
upon the local workers, Mr. Higginson 
making a strong plea for them. 

The tone of the meeting was cheerful 
and encouraging. 


oo --—_—__—_- 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





The annual meeting of the Society for 
the Higher Education of Women was held 
at Jacob Sleeper Hall last Saturday, Jan- 
uary 19. The secretary’s report showed 
that the efficiency of the society in carry- 
ing on the beneficiary work has been great- 
ly increased by the addition to its funds of 
$435 50, the proceeds of a concert given in 
April by Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel. 
The membershipcontinues to increase, 67 
names having been added during the year, 
making a total of 354 members. The loan 
library has steadily increased, the number 
of books now numbering 105. The treas- 
urer, Miss Collamore, reported having re- 
ceived $1339 93; expended $939 60. The 
report of the beneficiaries was very favor- 
able. A larger number of students has 
been aided than ever before, 10 in all, no 
one receiving more than $100, except in 
one instance. ‘The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, Miss Abby 
W. May; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. William 
Claflin, Mrs. William F. Warren, Miss Eliz- 
abeth S. Phelps, Mrs. Oliver Stearns, Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Claflin, Mrs. J. F. Bashford;: 
Secretary, Miss Marion Talbot; Treasurer, 
Miss Helen Collamore; Auditor, Mrs. 
Sleeper Davis. A vote was taken in favor 
of life membership and of a minor change 
in the constitution regarding annual fees. 
eee ee 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Woman Suffrage 
Society hold regular monthly meetings at 
80 Willoughby St. They have petitioned 
Mayor Low to appoint a woman on the 
school board. 











ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


Gold: Watch Free. 


The publishers of the Capitol City Home Guest, the wel!- 
known Iilustrated Literary and Family Magazine, make the fol- 
lowingliberal Cer for the New Year: The person telling us 
tre longest verse in the Bible, before March Ist, will receivea Solld 
(old, Lady's Munting Cased Swiss Ww atch, worth $50; 
If there be more than one correct answer, the second w ill receive an 
elegant Stem-winding Gentleman’s W atch; the third, 
a key-winding English Wateh, Each person must send 25 cts. 
with their answer, for which they will receive three months’ sub- 
scription to the Home Guest, s 50 page Illustrated New Year 
Book, a Care of 25 articles that the ladies will appreciate, 
and paper containing names of winners. 

bs. of HOME GUEST. 


DRESS | 4- T- Focc, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
REFORM 











Boston, Mass. 





+ 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, Jan. 
28, 3.30 P. M., Prof. C. E. Fay will speak on the Edu, 
cational Value of Modern Languages. 
~ Sunday, Jan. 27, Mrs. Lockwood will speak before 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 74 
Bolyston Street, at 3 o'clock, on Love as fulfilling 
Law. Women invited. 











Miss Loraine P. Bucklin, of Providence, R. |., 
has returned from the West, and is ready to make 
engagements for lectures in New England for the re. 
maining winter months and for the spring season. 
Her address is 158 Clifford Street, Providence, R. L. 





To Let.—One good-sized pleasant room, comfort- 
ably furnished, suitable for one or two persons, with 
board. References exchanged. Apply at 103 West 
Springfield St. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
MRS. WARNER’S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 

Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and wil! receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our Glorious Old Commonwealth.” 
AGENTS WANTED at once for Dr. AUSTIN'S 
popular, complete and illustrated History of Mas- 
sachusetts, from the landing of the Pilgrims to 1884, 
Commended by Wendell Phillips and the Presa. The 
people are ready for it; nu competition; a splendid 
opportunity for pew as well as old agents. The sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts cannot afford to be 
without a history of their own State. Address 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 57 Cornhill, Boston. 














COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 





CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


EMBROIDERY. °: 


Pages, is a complete guide 












es diagrams and full insiruction in |} 
SENEa dallthe new embroidery stitche 
tions tor Crocheting and Knitting with cotton twine. several 

~w an i 





handsome patterns of wir w and mantle Lambrequit 

iso tocrochet and Knit fifty other usefal and ornamental 
vtticles. Teaches how to make Medern Point, Honiton 
nd Macrame Lace; also Rug Making, Tattin, &e., &e. Pro 
jusely illustrated. Price $5 cents post-paid; Four for On 
Dollar. Stamping Outfic of 2O iuil size perforsied Er. 





broiwery Patterns, with powder. pad, &¢.. GO cents. Book 
£100 Embroidery Designs 2S cts Allthe above ®1.00, 
Patten Pub, Co. 47 Barclay St. New York. 


GOODYEAR’S 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Legyins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Bails, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 








THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


Give on ore ums to those forming clubs for the sale 


i 

of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WULTE TEA 
SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 & $12 orders. 

SCOKRATED TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WA ES with $15 orders. GOL 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club k containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA co, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of nobleliving,” says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on womaa’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding .... . $ 25 


Fourth cloth edition, elegant and subsiantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5S Park Street, Boston. 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD £7. 
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